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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
July 8 to 14, 1911 
ee San Francisco meeting promises to be one of 


unusual interest, if, indeed, it does not mark an 
epoch in the history of Education in America. 


Every teacher who can, should make every effort to 
attend. 


Granted that you are going — 


The Santa Fe is the most interesting and most com- 
fortable summer route to California. 


Interesting, because of its historical associations, its 
geographical and its geological characteristics. 


There is no similar area that contains so many unique 
and interesting sights. You may see the many storied 
villages of the Pueblo Indians, the most advanced (and 
least affected by contact with the whites) of all the 
aboriginal Americans. 


The Petrified Forest with its tens of thousands of 
agatized trunks, limbs and branches. 


The Meteor Mountain, made by the fall of a giant 


meteor that plowed a hole in the earth over six hundred 


feet deep and nearly a mile in diameter. 


And first of all the splendid 


GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA 


a mile deep —miles wide, and painted like a sunset. 


Comfortable, because after reaching the mountains the 
track lies nearly a mile above sea level most of the way. 


The desert, which must be traversed whichever way 
you travel, is narrowest at the point where the Sante Fe 
‘crosses, and it is reached at night. 


The cars are new, modern and perfectly appointed. 
The track is in the best condition. You will enjoy the 
famous Fred Harvey meals —in dining cars on the Cali- 
fornia Limited —and in the beautiful dining stations on 
the other trains. 


The train service is ample for every need. Four fast 
transcontinental trains daily, including the luxurious 


CALIFORNIA LIMITED 


We want every teacher to read our travel books. 
Copies will be sent, together with a special N. E. A. 
folder, free on request. 


W. J. BLACK, Passenger Traffic Manager. 
1118 P. E. Railway Exchange, Chicago 


SEE MEXICO THIS SUMMER 


Special vacation trip for Teachers and Students 
via 


WARD LINE 


NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL STEAMSHIP CO, 


An opportunity of visiting this charming and 
romantic country under the most favorable auspices. 


NEW YORK -to MEXICO CITY and RETURN, $89.50 


including a refreshing eight-day sea voyage in each 
direction, meals and stateroom accommodations in- 
cluded. Ample time is provided for shore visits at 
Havana, Cuba, and Progreso, Yucatan, the steamer 
remaining from ten to twelve hours in each port. 
From Vera Cruz to Mexico City the trip embraces 
that marvelous railroad journey over the mountains, 
whose scenic beauty equals that of Switzerland. 


A TRIP YOU SHOULD NOT MISS 


You will enjoy every moment of it, not only the 
ocean comforts of a big, luxurious passenger steamer, 
but the days crowded with wonder and delight 
ashore. Tickets on sale June to September first. 
Good for return till October first, 1911. Write for 
full particulars and interesting descriptive booklet. 


NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL STEAMSHIP CO, 


PIER 14, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 














Memorial my 


HOW TO SALUTE THE 
FLAG PROPERLY 


May be found on page 
117 of 


DAVIS’ 





YOUNG 
AMERICA’S 
MANUAL 


The music prescribed 
by the UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT for this 
ceremony may be found 
on page 116. 

The Proper Salute for girls is illustrated on page 114; for 
Boys, page 19. Cloth Price, piste ie cents 


STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 


With Patriotic Selections and Incidents 
New and Revised Edition. 52 Illustrations. 


A VALUABLE ENDORSEMENT 

Mrs. Richard Jackson Barker, Vice-president General National 
Society Daughters of the American Revolution, writes: 

I take great pleasure in endorsing ‘Story of the American 
Flag.” Through my influence as Chairman of the School 
Committee of Tiverton, R. I., there is a copy for reference on each 
teacher’s desk in every school in our town. 

Exiza H. L. BARKER 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO = SAN FRANCISCO 
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SCH oOo L-ROO M With the colored Bird pictures, interest your pupils in Bird Study NOW. 


PLAYS AND EXERCISES | he Perry Pictures 


at plete, OE CENT EACH "ricci Shr 


he P os 5 
pee “E> Sates Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of one thousand miniature illus- 
AL I + E E. A L L E N trations, two pictures, and a Colored Bird picture. 

The Coming of May, a Bird Day Entertainment, | MALF-CENT SIZE, 3x3}. LARGER SIZE, rox12. 4 for 25¢.; 10 for 
(Grade — Intermediate.) Four and Twenty Song- soc.; 21 for $1. In Sepia, on rough paper. 
Birds, Exercise tor Bird Day. (Grade — Intermediate.) | Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7 x 9. Two cents each for 13 or more, 
Sil lands <> Sesermneies poeeies tor Memorial 25 common birds and brief description of each, for 50 cents. 

“" = ediate. 


Large Pictures for Framing. 22 x 28 inches, including margin. 75 cents 
Price, 20 cents each; 8 for $5.50. Portraits, $1.00 each. 


Boston New York Chicago . Box I, MALDEN, MASS. “ee- 
Sen Frencisco (The one cent pictures are 5 to 8 times the size of this picture) 














SECURE A 


™ FREE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


It will not cost you nor your pupils anything—and they will enjoy the undertaking. 
Don’t put it off. It will come easy. Do it NOW. 
Just send us a postal for 100 Hawthorne Library Certificates (free) and full information. 


WE SEND THE CERTIFICATES FREE 


REMEMBER You are under no obligation, or do not enter into any contract to order a library. Less than 1 per 
cent of those who endeavor to secure. a library by our method are unsuccessful. 



























































Address for Circulars and Certificates 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE RIVERSIDE READERS 
A Step Forward in Reading 


CULTURE 








EDUCATIGNAL GYMNASTIC PLAY 


By Fa: L. NsON and Jennie M. C rt | _— Sane gee a 
Tins Gn Mean HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY ANNOUNCE 


Rule falas ta the form of ‘some. interesting activity THE PUBLICATION OF THE RIVERSIDE READERS 


while the true value of the movement is preserved. 


SONG-ROUNDELS AND GAMES 
Cicngo Public Schools, Illustrated, Royal sxe JAMES H. VAN SICKLE 


Cloth. Price, 75 cents. ‘ 4 A 
. Sits eet the seal afl highest excellence upon Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 


this notable book of Professor Suder’s by distributing 
WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER 


2000 copies among its teachers. 
Director of Art in the Indianapolis Public Schools, formerly Principal of the 
Wealthy Avenue Grammar School, Grand Kapids, Michigan. 


EDITED BY 


FRANCES JENKINS 


Supervisor of Elementary Grades, Decatur, Illinois. 


A distinctive Series is assured by 
The professional standing of the Editors 


The large amount of fresh copyrighted material 


The imprint of the Riverside Press 


The numerous colored and half-tone illustrations by Ruth Mary 
Hallock, Maginel: Wright Enright, Clara E. Atwood, 


MOTION SONGS AND DRILLS Howard Pyle, E. Boyd Smith, and other notable artists 
Drills, Pantomimes, and Marches. The New Calis- ; 

thenics. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. Boards, 50 cents.] . : : * 

Cloth, 60 cents. Now Ready. Primer, First Reader, and Second Reader. 
| ge will find Fn, teak an almost endless 

variety of exercises. i the songs set to music. Jn Press. Third Reader, Fourth Reader, « ij 

marches and drills of many kinds, there is the Flag der, and Fifth Reader. 

Drill, the Salutation Militaris, the Japanese Parasol 

Drill, the May Day and the Fancy Marches. 














HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO Boston New York Chicago 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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1 Baker’s Action Primer $0.25 
1-2 Baldwin’s Fairy Reader .35 
2-3 Second Fairy Reader 35 
2-3 Another Fairy Reader 35 
2-3 Fairy Stories and Fables 35 
2-3 Fifty Famous Stories Retold 35 

1 Beebe’s Picture Primer .25 
1-2 Beebe and Kingsiey’s First Year Nature 

Reader 35 
1-2 Brown and Bailey’s Jingle Primer .30 

3 Coe’s School Reader (Third Grade) .40 
2-3 Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe Retold (Baldwin) —.35 
1-2 Dutton’s Fishing and Hunting .30 
2-3 In Field and Pasture 35 
1-2 Easy Steps for Little Feet .25 
2-3 Eggleston’s Stories of Great Americans for 

Little Americans .40 
2-3 Fables and Rhymes (Lakeside Literature 
Series) .30 















1-2 Fox’s Indian Primer $0.25 
2-3 Golden Book of Choice Reading .30 
1-2 Johonnot’s Book of Cats and Dogs 17 
2-3 Friends in Feathers and Fur -30 
2-3 Grandfather’s Stories 27 
1-2 Johnston and Barnum’s Book of Plays -30 
1-2 Lane’s Stories for Children .25 
2-3 Logie and Uecke’s Story Reader .30 
1-2 McCullough’s Little Stories for Little People .25 
2-3 Schwartz’s Five Little Strangers .40 
2-3 Shaw’s Big People and Little People of Other 
Lands -30 
1-2 Simms’s Child Literature -30 
2-3 Smythe’s Old Time Stories Retold 35 
1-2 Reynard the Fox .30 
2-3 Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels Retold (Baldwin) —_.35 


Williams’s Choice Literature 
2-3 Book One, for Primary Grades .22 
1-2 Wood's Children’s First Story Book .25 








Send for our Guide to Good Reading, which will be mailed to any 
address on request 
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BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


A SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
READERS BASED ON CHILD LIFE 


DA IN SWE} BORIS IN RUS; | BETTY IN CANADA 


he or Se 


? “ef J ~ o- 
\ ay 
pat ao. 





By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “Child Life 
Readers,” and Julia Dalrymple, author of “ Little Me Too,” etc. 
Illustrated with colored plates and full-page pictures. Each 
volume, 60 cents; to schools, 40 cents; postage, 7 cents. 


The following volumes are ready: 


KATHLEEN IN IRELAND UME SAN IN JAPAN 
BETTY IN CANADA FRITZ IN GERMANY 
MANUEL IN MEXICO RAFAEL IN ITALY 
GERDA IN SWEDEN BORIS IN RUSSIA 


Others in Preparation 


THE WIDE AWAKE READERS 


Primer, First, Second and Third Readers; 30, 30, 35 and 40 cents. 

The primary series which is the best graded and awakens the 
keenest child interest. It has the largest amount of material and 
is used as.a basal series or an “expression series ” to accompany 
any phonetic method. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Si iicscun Avenue, Cniesgo 











THE 
CARROLL AND BROOKS READERS 


CLARENCE F. CARROLL, Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, 
N. Y., and SARAH C. BROOKS, formerly Principal of the 
Teachers’ Training School, Baltimore, 


Are the work of authors of experience and 
well-earned standing. 


Teach reading by making a direct appeal 
to the child’s instincts and enlisting his 
interest. 


Present a wide variety of good reading, care- 
fully balanced in amount. 


Introduce new words gradually, repeat them 
systematically, and review them carefully. 


Are artistically and pertinently illustrated in 
color and in black and white. 


Will produce results because they coincide 
with the natural growth of the child and 


meet his developing needs. 


First Reader, 30 cents Second Reader, 35 cents 
Third Reader, 40 cents 


A Reader for the Fourth Grade, 45 cents 
A Reader for the Fifth Grade, 45 cents 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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RENEWALS — Subscribers do not always find it convenient to renew at expiration, and 
as a matter of convenience to them, we follow the general custom of continuing 
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payment unless they order the paper discontinued. 
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Readings in Great Educators 


Herbart’s Contribution to Modern Teaching 
M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin 

S one passes in review the classical writers on educa- 

tion, Herbart stands out among them very distinctly 

as having established a definite conviction on the 

part of educators that teaching could be made some- 

thing like a science, and that every recitation ought to be an 
orderly procedure, following the natural course of the pupil’s 
mind in learning. It does not appear that Herbart has added 
a great deal to our knowledge of the nature of childhood and 
youth as did Locke, Rousseau, and Pestalozzi; but at the 
same time, his treatment of the learning processes and the 
necessity of arousing the pupil’s interest in order that he may 
learn economically and effectively, has made a deeper impres- 
sion upon many teachers than any other educational writing. 

Some readers of these lines may remember when Herbart’s 
views first began to attract attention in this country. He 
worked them out in Germany upwards of one hundred years 
ago; but American teachers did not hear much about them 
until something like twenty years ago. The introduction of 
his doctrines into America came about in an interesting way. 
A group of young educational enthusiasts, most of them from 
the Middle West, went over to Jena, Germany, for advanced 
study. There they found Professor Rein expounding Her- 
bart’s doctrines, and illustrating them practically in a school 
in actual operation. These principles made a profound im 
pression upon the American students, and they came home 
with the determination to spread the new gospel among our 
teachers. For ten or fifteen years these Herbartian enthu- 
siasts literally compelled American teachers to listen to them, 
and seriously to study Herbart’s educational system. As a re- 
sult of their zeal, certain of the principles of their leader have 
become an integral part of our educational philosophy to-day, 
and they have, to some extent at any rate, been wrought out 
into practice. The Herbartian movement, as an active propa- 
ganda, has ceased almost entirely, but it has left its impress 
for good upon American teaching. 

What has it contributed? First, it has impressed the aim 
of education as character building. Herbart did not furnish 
us with a clear or adequate definition of character, and his 
American disciples have not been able to give a satisfactory 
statement of the processes involved in character building. 
But the ideal of developing a “strong” character, fit to cope 
with contemporary conditions, has unquestionably come to be 
the predominant aim among educational people in this 
country. We are, of course, constantly modifying our con- 
ceptions of what a “strong” character should be. Many 
people think Herbart made it too formal and too simple an 
affair; though it should be remembered that he guarded in a 
way against narrowness by insisting that an individual should 
acquire interests in many directions, so that he would become 
sympathetic toward life in its various manifestations. Without 
doubt, as civilization develops, as culture accumulates, as 
social activities become more and more diversified, our idea 
of character will change in respect to details, and so we shall 
feel that Herbart cannot be followed in all of his suggestions 
regarding character-building. But it cannot be denied that 
he gave us a fundamental conception, which will probably 
endure all tests, and survive all changes in society. 

While it may be granted that Herbart is to be credited with 





















having led teachers to see that character-building should be 
the aim of education, still we may differ with him regarding 
the best methods of achieving this aim. Herbart thought 
that literature and history are of primary importance in de- 
veloping a “strong” all-around character. Literature gives 
us concrete pictures of human life, and we can select the par- 
ticular variety we wish to have influence our pupils. History 
is a story of human development, and we can so present it 
that it will be an account of ethical and moral progress. If 
the pupil assimilates this moral material, he will become 
ethical and moral himself, So the Herbartian reasoning goes; 
but many teachers to-day doubt the validity of this kind of 
educational psychology. They point to examples of individ- 
uals and even of nations among whom literature and history 
are the principal studies, but they are not distinguished for 
their superior ethical and moral theories or conduct. It is 
improbable that literary or historical people have “stronger” 
characters than other groups. It is very doubtful whether 
the simple learning of literature or history, even if it be selected 
from the point of view of illustrating ethical and moral truths, 
makes a pupil any more ethical or moral. One may see 
children reading literature and history of this kind, but ex- 
hibiting in their own conduct no beneficial influence received 
therefrom. On the contrary they may be peevish in their 
relations to the people around them, indisposed to be of any 
assistance to others, selfish in their own enjoyment, and 
wrapped up wholly in themselves. 

We seem to be reaching the conclusion that the only sort 
of experience that is of genuine ethical or moral value is that 
which directly influences behavior so that fair play, good will 
and consideration for others may appear to be most worth 
while in the long run. After all, character is conduct and not 
mere reflection about conduct, and so studies which most 
effectively cultivate action of an altruistic and useful sort will 
exert the best influence upon the pupil’s ethical and moral 
nature. In accordance with this view, we are to-day beginning 
to lay greater emphasis than Herbart did upon the active, 
dynamic subjects of instruction. Herbart apparently attached 
little or no importance to manual and household arts, and 
vocational subjects in general But it seems now that we are 
coming to attach chief importance to these subjects. We are 
losing our enthusiasm for the kind of character that is nourished 
by literary and historical studies mainly. Such a character 
is not best suited to contemporary conditions. It is not 
vigorous and masculine enough. Of course, no one will 
question that history and literature are of importance, but 
they must be subordinate, after all, to those subjects that strike 
directly into the springs of conduct, and that bring the individ- 
ual into practical situations where he must both think and 
act readily and precisely and in accord with the nature of 
things, or suffer the consequences of his errors, intellectual 
and ethical. 

Herbart’s name will always be associated in this country 
with the notion of interest in teaching. We have already 
seen that Locke, Rousseau, and Pestalozzi emphasized the 
value of interest; but Herbart worked out the doctrine in 
detail, and exalted it to a prominent place in all teaching. 
When the American disciples of Herbart began advocating 
this doctrine at home, many earnest people were much dis- 
turbed. They thought if subjects of study were made interest- 
ing in the school, pupils would not learn to apply themselves 
to difficult tasks. Any one who has the time for it, and who 
has not already done so, might with profit run over the dis- 
cussions in educational magazines and in the proceedings of 
educational associations from 1890 to 1905 approximately, 
noting what the Herbartians thought of the desirability of 
making school work attractive, and what the antagonists of 
this doctrine had to say about it. It was freely charged by 
many that if the Herbartian philosophy were generally followed, 
the schools would become emasculated. Many people thought 
that for pupils to be made interested in their studies required 
that they be tickled or humored or cajoled into learning. 

But this conception of the matter has disappeared almost 
entirely, and people now see that interest means a natural, 
harmonious relationship between the learner and the objects 
and situations presented to him — a relationship in which the 
thing to be learned has some significance for his practical life. 
Herbart made it perfectly clear that to make work interesting 
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for pupils did not mean that they would not exert themselves. 
He called attention to the fact that when the young do what 
is adapted to their nature, they will put forth far greater 
effort to accomplish their tasks than when they apply them- 
selves to mere drudgery, because it does not minister to any 
needs which they feel at the time. 

We have come to believe that a teacher is successful about 
in the measure that he can make learning, in a large sense, 
appeal to pupils, so that they will go at it with vim and enthu- 
siasm. It is probably impossible to make all of the work in 
the school-room attractive to pupils; at least we have not yet 
devised ethods which will enable us to accomplish this. 
But the work in any progressive school-room to-day is vastly 
better adapted to the interests of pupils than it was twenty 
years ago. There is now a quite different relationship be- 
tween pupil and teacher from what there was in the olden 
days. ‘There is less driving and coercion in these times than 
there used to be, although the present-day school has to con- 
tend with many more distractions than the schools of our 
forefathers did. If the teaching to-day were conducted on 
the same plan as it was a quarter of a century ago, pupils 
would be in a riot a good part of the time. It is doubtful 
whether a school run on this plan could be kept together at 
all without a very liberal use of the rod. Of course we have 
not solved all our problems yet; we have a good deal still 
to do; but we are probably on the right track, and we must 
keep moving straight on until, if possible, practically all the 
work of the school will appeal to the child so that on his own 
initiative he will try to appropriate it. 

Herbart’s name will always be associated with an orderly, 
deliberate, psychological method of conducting a recitation. 
No one before his time seems to have given any particular 
attention to this subject. There are many to-day who feel 
that Herbart worked out too formal a plan for the recitation; 
but, nevertheless, all really expert teaching follows substan- 
tially the order which he prescribed. No good teacher pro- 
ceeds with a recitation without having the pupils understand 
what the subject for the hour’s discussion is. Next, he gets 
his pupils’ minds ready for the new ideas to be taught by 
arousing those which are directly related to them, and by which 
they may be comprehended. Then the new ideas are pre- 
sented in order clearly, first with concrete illustrations nu- 
merous enough to indicate uniformities which will suggest 
principles or laws. Then these principles are stated ex- 
plicitly, and they are finally applied to various concrete situa- 
tions to which they relate. How can anyone teach a success- 
ful lesson without going through these steps, unless he is 
simply conducting a review, or devoting a recitation to the 
examination of concrete evidences upon which later generali- 
zations are to be based ? 

To the present writer it seems that Herbart’s views on the 
conduct of the recitation have contributed more to the im- 
provement of American teaching than any of his other teach- 
ings. There are large numbers of teachers now who regularly 
prepare their daily lessons according to the Herbartian plan, 
and the good effect is evident in the efficiency of their instruc- 
tion. Such teachers know what they are about when they 
come before their classes, and they are able to drive through 
to some definite conclusions. Those who do not have such 
a plan in view ordinarily wander around during an entire 
recitation. One who teaches according to Herbart’s plan 
can hardly fail to be definite and effective, providing, of course, 
he is not too formal and mechanical, and provided, especially, 
that he has an abundance of concrete, well-digested material. 
It happens in some cases, doubtless, that teachers do not think 
it necessary to be thoroughly masters of their subjects, imagin- 
ing that if they teach according to the formal steps they will 
not need to be possessed of an abundance of vital facts and 
principles pertaining to the topics they are teaching. But 
one does not now meet such teachers very often, and they will 
probably soon have passed off the scene altogether. 

We may next glance at another principle with which Her- 
bart’s name will always be connected. His views on interest 
in teaching, and his doctrine of formal steps in the recitation 
are based upor the fundamental conception of apperception 
as the essential process in learning. The principle is simple 
enough, and undoubtedly it is now familiar to all teachers. 
It means simply, as applied to teaching, that we must always 
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keep in mind that new knowledge is apprehended through old 
knowledge. If we present new matters without regard to 
the pupil’s previous experience, they are likely not to be 
understood at all. They may be memorized but not really 
comprehended or assimilated. Herbart says that much of 
our teaching fails to establish relationships between old and 
new knowledge, with the result that the pupil’s mind is not 
knit together. He may memorize a lot of unrelated material 
very little of which may be really organized with what he al- 
ready possesses, so that it can furnish insight or give power in 
action. It is impossible to see how any teacher to-day can 
doubt the significance and value of this doctrine. 

Finally, we may mention a doctrine advocated by Herbart, 
and which has aroused more discussion in America than any 
of his other principles — the correlation or concentration of 
studies. It can be seen that Herbart’s principles, noted above, 
naturally led him to seek always to establish relationships 
between knowledge in order that new ideas may be assimilated. 
He was distressed at the lack of relationship ordinarily existing 
between the different studies in the school. He saw teachers 
presenting eight or ten subjects, each one wholly independent 
of the others; and with all his might and main he urged the 
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necessity of having some central study or studies, making all 
others directly related to them, so that they would constitute 
an organic unity instead of separate entities. 

This is not the place to discuss in detail the feasibility or 
even the desirability of carrying out Herbart’s plan in respect 
to correlation. But the matter ought not to be passed over 
without remarking that any student of American education 
knows that within the last twenty years teachers have awak- 
ened to the necessity of trying to find natural and helpful re- 
lationships between the subjects they are teaching. While 
they may not have worked out any theory of concentration 
or of correlation, still they do in actual practice to a greater 
or less extent observe the requirements which Herbart insisted 
upon. One hears it said constantly now that subjects like 
arithmetic and nature study, or arithmetic and manual train- 
ing, or history and literature, or spelling and writing, and so 
on, must be taught so that one will help the other. We are 
striving now for greater unity in any day’s or week’s or year’s 
work than we did twenty years ago. There is no doubting 
the fact that the Herbartians should receive credit for having 
developed this interest in rational unification of subjects of 
study in the curriculum. 


We 


VY 
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The Morning Glory 


Was it worth while to paint so fair 
Thy every leaf — to vein with faultless art 
Each petal, taking the boon light and air 
Of Summer so to heart ? 


To bring thy beauty unto perfect flower, ~ 
Then, like a passing fragrance or a smile, © 

Vanish away, beyond recovery’s power — 
Was it, frail bloom, worth while ? 





Thy silence answers: “ Life was mine! 
And I, who pass without regret or grief, 
Have cared the more to make my moment fine, 
Because it was so brief. 


“In its first radiance I have seen 
The sun! — why tarry then till comes the night ? 
I go my way, content that I have been 
Part of the morning light!” 
— Florence Earle Coates in Harper's Magazine 
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In May 
Auice E. ALLEN 


A breeze that blows 
Across the gloom — 
A world brimful 
Of apple-bloom! 


A song above 

The elm-tree’s bole — 
Oh joy — oh joy, 

The oriole! 





On Opening Exercises 
EmMA GERTRUDE WHITE 


HE P. S. sat at her desk, reading over the notice she 
had just finished writing. This is what it. said: 
‘Please come to Miss Leonard’s office Tuesday next, 
4:15 P. M., to talk over a new plan for visiting days. 

If you need (or want) to see some special line of work, hand in 
a written request to that effect.” 

Miss Leonard was herself the P. S., which means Primary 
Supervisor. From the depths of a warm and loyal heart she 
longed in the true sense to magnify her office — not for her own 
glory, but to make herself endlessly useful to the teachers 
under her direction. This, as she said, was a new plan and 
she didn’t know how it would work. 

The two visiting days a year to which each teacher was en- 
titled did not bring forth much fruit. The teacher worked 
hard to prepare lessons for a substitute, made a tiresome trip 
to a school of her own grade, came home more exhausted than 
she would have been by three days of teaching, often bearing 
few sheaves from the day’s gleaning. Sometimes she spent 
three days settling down her school after the hours spent in 
inexperienced and unskilful hands. 

Sometimes, of course, she came home glowing with enthu- 
siasm and with hands full of new patterns, with clever 
devices for recitation, systematic plans for some special line 
and a strong determination to do better work. But this was 
the exception. Miss Leonard knew that it must be so, but 
she did think that more might result from the day’s sacrifice 
of time andjstrength if the visit were planned for instead of 
being made hap-hazard. 

When “‘the girls” gathered in her office Tuesday the alco- 
hol lamp was already lighted and the little copper kettle 
was singing. After each one had been provided with a cup 
of tea and the tired looks were smoothing out, Miss Leonard 
broached her new plan. 

She had made a long list of neighboring schools in each of 
which some one thing was particularly well taught. This 
was not an easy task. It had taken days of visiting. It had 
required tact and discrimination. She was sure it would pay, 
however, and she believed that the hardest thing one can 
do in this work-a-day world is to try to have an easy time. 

So she explained to the teachers before her that the next 
visiting day was not to be a wholesale affair. Each one was 
to visit with the idea of getting just one kind of help. To save 
the busy day of previous preparation and the aftermath of 
“straightening out’? each room was to be given a holiday 
when the teacher visited. 

“T see you want to observe reading especially, Miss Browne. 
If you will go to the Longfellow School in Greenborough, I am 
sure you will be pleased. Visit your own grade and the one 
above. Take notes on reading and tell us about your visit 
at the next meeting. Don’t let this be a burden, however. If 
you bring us just one bit of help we shall be grateful. 

“‘By the way, don’t let me hear of your taking the 7:18 
train, either. Your first recitation is not until 9:30. If you 
arrive in time for the second at 9:50, that will be quite early 
enough. 

“Seat work, Miss Carroll? Yes, I have two or three good 
places. Weaving at Harwood, in Miss Drummond’s room; 
good freehand cutting (the only kind I believe in, you know) 
at Layton; and all sorts of things at Mr. Golden’s West School 
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right up the road two miles. Take the electric and get off at 
St. John Street. Take an early start, please, Miss Carroll, so 
that you may see their home-made pottery wheels and other 
things. Then you can put in all your time visiting differ- 
ent rooms. Their handwork is so well graded, I know you 
will want to see how it works out in all the grades. 

“T mustn’t forget to tell you, there is a good little German 
restaurant just two blocks from the school and on the way to 
the Roosevelt building. Regular German coffee and fine 
nut bread.” 

So it went on, with an earnest effort to fit the day’s work 
to each teacher’s needs instead of burdening her with the 
thought that she must crowd everything into five short hours. 
“Just as if there would never be another visiting day in the 
world,” as Miss Leonard had once overheard a teacher from 
a nearby school plaintively say. 

“‘*When shall you go?’ Oh, any time when you find it con- 
venient. Just let me know two days before, so too many 
will not go from the same building. You know how disap- 
pointing it is to visit a town and find nothing but empty 
rooms.” 

And thus it came about that at the next meeting, Miss 
Fleming was all ready to give an account of her visit. This 
was her third year of teaching. She had just taken possession 
of a room quite different in character from her previous one. 
Here were no curled darlings, helpless, affected, blasé. She 
knew that such needed careful training and that some one 
ought to give it with a firm hand, but somehow her heart had 
turned to these little Americans-in-the-making. They were 
so simple and genuine, so hearty in their pleasures and their 
woes. Brave little soldiers, too — not whining and fussing, 
though they were not always comfortable in material ways. 

She had a beginning first grade, forty boys and girls, only 
four of whom were of American parentage. She believed in 
American ideals. She felt that her country’s highest claim to 
a place among the nations was that it was meant to be an 
asylum for those in every land who needed a chance to rise. 
She believed that it was her first duty to help these children 
to grow towards such ideals of character as should make them 
good citizens. She also believed that they needed direct train- 
ing in love of country and their country’s flag. 

So far she had not quite formulated a plan for doing this, 
but her visiting day had been a help and she was glad to tell 
about it. 

“The first thing I noticed was a long line of tiny flags. 
They hung gently fluttering above the blackboard which bore 
the program. ‘That’s our sign manual,’ smilingly said Miss 
Leigh. ‘Flags of all nations for a school of almost all na- 
tions.’ 

“Looking at the children I was sure that this was true. 
Several nations I could pick out for myself. I found others 
by inspecting the seat-plat which lay upon the desk. 

“First on the program stood ‘Greeting.’ Under this were 
four headings, Good-Morning, Hymn, Prayer, Flag Salute. 
Then in brackets were these words, (See Cadet Book.) 
A hand pointed to a little red note-book which hung just 
above the blackboard rail. 

“I longed to ask about it, but just then a bell rang and the 
children settled back into their seats with folded hands. 
The door stood open and a merry sleighing song floated in. 
‘Miss Snow’s children,’ said the teacher and clapped her 
hands gently, a signal for enthusiastic applause from her 
pupils. Then the door was closed and the opening exercises 
began. First was just the little ‘Good-morning to you,’ 
which you may hear in any kindergarten or first grade. I 
received a good many little bows when ‘We’re glad to see 
you’ was reached, though no suggestion nor formal intro- 
duction had been given. 

“Next came a little hymn, ‘Do you know how many stars?’ 
soft and sweet. It told of the Father’s watchfulness in what 
seemed to me a better way than the too-common one of ‘He 
sees everything you do.’ That awful all-seeing eye has 
haunted many a childhood as it did mine, I’m sure. 


‘God in Heaven each name can tell 
Knows you too and loves you well,’ 


is better, don’t you think ? 


“Then began the prayer. ‘How did I get it?’ I'll tell 
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ou later. It was freely given to me.” So she read and 
“We fold our hands that they may be 

From all our work and play set free. 

We bow our heads as we draw near 

The King of Kings, our Father dear. 

We close our eyes, that they may see 

Nothing to draw our thoughts from thee. 


Now before we work to-day 

We must not forget to pray 

To God, who kept us thro’ the night 
And waked us with the morning light. 
Help us, Lord, to love thee more 
Than we ever loved before. 

Be Thou with us every day 

In our work and in our play. Amen. 


This is the prayer we bring to Thee, 
Open our eyes thy works to see, 

Raise up our heads to praise thee still, 
Open our hands to do Thy will. 

“The flag salute came next and I was anxiously waiting 
for it. A nod from Miss Leigh brought a sturdy little Ger- 
man to the front. He took a silk flag from its wire support. 
Then with great firmness he gave the commands, “Turn, 
Rise, Line. Ready, Salute.” Forty chubby right hands 
went through the movements of a military salute as the owners 
recited, ‘I give my head and my heart to my country. One 
country, one language, one flag.’ The same hands waved in 
time to 

“Three cheers for the red, white and blue. 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue. 

“They went down on ‘Our country, our country forever!’ 
and rose again at the third repetition of the stirring refrain. 

“The children remained standing to sing ‘Some flags are 
red or white or green.’ I learned later that they had a goodly 
list of patriotic songs but they liked the old ones passing well. 

“When this song was finished, the flag-bearer waved his 
bariner to the right. The children took one step which 
brought them to a soldierly position near their desks. The 
flag dipped and they quietly took their seats. It rose to a 
vertical position and so did every little back in the rows be- 
fore it. 

“Now Miss Leigh took a little American flag from the little 
vase before her, held it upright an instant, then gave with it a 
quick signal. 

“Thereupon followed the most appropriate patriotic poem 
I ever heard recited in a school-room. Yes, here it is. I 
copied it from that wonderful Cadet Bogk. Just as soon as 
it was over I flew at the teacher asking, ‘Where can I get that 
poem?’ ‘Out of my Cadet Book,’ she said smilingly. ‘Copy 
anything you want and I’ll answer any questions I can later. 
Paper in the second drawer.’ Just listen. It’s called 


THE FLAG ABOVE THE ScHOOL—HovusE Door 
(A Recitation) 
In cities and in villages, in country districts scattered wide, 
Above the school-house door it floats, a thing of beauty and of pride. 
The poorest child, the richest heir — ‘tis theirs in common to adore, 
For ’tis their flag that proudly floats — the flag above the school-house 
door. 


What does it mean, O careless boy, O thoughtless girl at happy play? 

Red for the blood your fathers shed on some far-off eventful day. 

White for the loyalty and truth of countless women who forbere 

To mourn, but gave their all to save the flag above the school-house 
door. 
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And blue — sweet hope’s ethereal blue —the color of true loyalty. 
Red, white and blue united in one grand, harmonious trinity; 

’*Tis yours to love! ’tis yours to serve! ’tis yours to cherish ever more! 
God keep it ever floating there — the flag above the school-house door. 


In the midst of the vociferous applause that followed, some- 
one asked, ‘‘Who wrote it?” ‘“‘Harriet Crocker LeRoy,” 
was Miss Fleming’s reply. “It was published in The Youth’s 
Companion several years ago and copied into several school 
journals, so Miss Leigh said.” 

“What are the other little flags for?’ I asked. ‘Oh, just 
to make us feel at home,’ she answered. ‘Taking one out, 
she asked, ‘ What flag is this?’ and twenty little Deutschers 
claimed it as their own. ‘We have two minutes more. 
Would you like to sing your German song?’ Vigorous nods 
replied, and all sang softly the German version of ‘Sleep, 
baby, sleep.’ 

‘‘Then a little blonde in a front seat murmured, ‘Couldn’t 
we sing’ — Well, I didn’t know what she said, but Miss Leigh 
evidently did. ‘Yes, if you will work fast afterward,’ and 
started what she told me later was a well-known Swedish 
nursery rhyme. 

“A quick, explicit command started them all at work and 
then she turned to me. I suppose I looked puzzled, for she 
said, ‘ Well, what is it?’ with a whimsical look in her eyes. I 
stumblingly expressed my surprise at the foreign songs, say- 
ing that I had been told we ought toconfine the children strictly 
to English, if we wished to Americanize them. 

“**T don’t think so,’ was the decided reply. ‘But that’s a 
big subject. The music teacher will be here at 10:30. If 
you like, I’d be glad to go over the subject with you then.’ 

““So we went up to the office, when the singing lesson be- 
gan, taking with us the redoubtable Cadet Book. 

“** Now we can talk in comfort for twenty minutes,’ she said, 
as she gave me the most comfortable chair in the room. ‘So 
ask anything you wish.’ 

“*Well, then,’ I said hesitatingly, ‘it seemed lovely and the 
children enjoyed it so much, but?’ — ‘But you think it in- 
consistent with what came before? I don’t believe it is. I 
have a deep-rooted belief that it was the transplanted English 
love of justice that brought about the Boston Tea-party. In 
the same way our little Germans and Swedes and Hungarians 
will bring the special qualities of their own nations. That 
is what we want them to do —to bring them freely, con- 
sciously as well as unconsciously. For my own part, I want 
them to bring them with pride, not to hide them away in shame 
and contempt as is so often done. Transition stages are al- 
ways dangerous, you know, and if our children learn to feel 
contempt for their parents’ language, the next step will be con- 
tempt for the parents themselves, and that is fatal. I will 
not help to build up a division wall of language between 
parent and child — at least, I am bound to leave a little rate 
between,’ she added laughingly. In the early s ages of the 
world’s history, conquered nations were compelled to adopt 
the language of their conquerors. This seemed to be neces- 
sary and it really was successful. But these children and 
their parents are not conquered citizens, they are adopted 
citizens. The question with me is this: Will they be better 
citizens for cutting loose entirely from the country they have 
left, forgetting their own lands and plunging at once into our 
form of civilization, whose history they don’t know and don’t 
care for? I don’t think so. Of course, I know that many 
people do not hold this opinion. I know one man, a good 
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man and a good teacher, who would think it wrong to say as 
much as “‘Good-morning” in German to a new pupil. He 
forbids one word of German on the playground. From one 
point of view he is right The best way to learn a new lan- 
guage is to be compelled to speak it. But if our children 
speak English for us four hours and fifty minutes during the 
day, careful, accurate, elegant English, why begrudge them 
ten mintues of {ree speech in their own language, when it 
gives them such pleasure? 

““«There is a practical side to this also. If you and I wish 
to learn conversational German we must do so at a large ex- 
penditure of time and money. These children can learn it 
incidentally and free of expense. Butdothey? No! Their 
parents constantly tell me that they will not talk German at 
home. If spoken to in German, they reply in English, and 
so they lose the art of German speech. I would prefer that 
they retain their own language and add English thereto. 
One of my best friends tells me that as a child she spoke beau- 
tiful German. When she began to go to school she dropped 
it. Why? Because the other children made fun of her. I 
don’t mean to have my children deprive one of their number 
of a fine useful accomplishment, so I encourage them to think 
that it is a great advantage to be able to sing, ‘‘Schlaf, Kindlein, 
schlaf.” ‘My friend’s nephew with a French mother and 
a German father is now studying elementary French and Ger- 
man in a preparatory school away from home. He might 
just exactly as well have saved the time, money and home- 
sickness involved. 

“*You understand I don’t want to teach German. I just 
want them to know that it is a fine thing to know how to speak 
the language so they won’t feel obliged to drop it. I keep say- 
ing German, but I mean any other language just as much. I 
do really envy the little woman in the store across the way who 
talks to her customers in any one of four or five languages. 

“Now that’s an awfully long preach,’ she concluded, ‘and 
of course it’s a question you must decide for yourself. That’s 
my standpoint, however, and that’s why I am going to let my 
children dance the “‘Hansel und Gretel” dance for you when 
we go down stairs. Do you know it? I found it in Miss 
Hofer’s “‘ Children’s Singing Games,”’ and my youngsters love 
it. It’s a pretty thing to use in an entertajnment too. There 
is a list of books on page 24 of the Cadet Book and several 
dancing and game books among them.’ 

“By the way, I haven’t told you about that book yet. It 
was a pretty little red leather note-book. On a fly-leaf was 
printed YE Booker oF YE CADETTE There was a preface 
stating that it was for the use of cadets and substitutes, charg- 
ing them to read over the table of contents before beginning 
work. I read it myself. There I found her opening exercises 
in full. Next came a hymn list, a ‘songs by seasons’ list and 
a group of stirring patriotic songs, in each case telling where 
they might be found. Then came a general plan of drawing 
for the month with many suggestions for carrying it out, a 
list of clay lessons, seat work plans, a page or two on the 
duties of cadets, on writing, on scrap-book making, word work 
for seat work, a scheme of easy cutting — that’s all, I believe. 
‘Was it her own idea?’ I asked the same question and she 
said, ‘No, but it is such a help. Don’t you know how ham- 
pered a substitute sometimes is by not knowing one thing 
about your work? My program is quite explicit’ (It was, 
indeed) but this is better! She assured me the credit was 
not hers, but belonged to one Antoinette Canfield who had a 
tiny article about it in one of the journals. 

“As I looked through it, I asked a hundred questions. 
When I read the prayer which I had liked and mean to use, 
I asked where she found it. She laughed a little and said, 
‘I’m somewhat like a five-year-old niece of mine who asked 


her mother when she would be old enough “to mix up a 


prayer for herself.” That’s what I did. I took part of a 


kindergarten prayer which a friend gave me and put in the _ 
I’m sorry I can’t give you any more definite in- ‘ 


little hymn. 
formation, but that’s truly all I know.’ 

“When I had copied all I wanted, looked over a pile of 
work and had several specimens bestowed upon me, traced a 
pattern or two and been given a course of study, she handed 
me a book saying, ‘Here is one of my greatest treasures. 
I’m sure you will like it whether you are a Kiplingite or 
not.’ 
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“The book was ‘Puck of Pook’s Hill’ and to finish my re- 
port (I’m sure I have talked too much already) I’m going to 
read the poem to you. It seems to say just what I want to 
give my children as an ideal.” 

So she read the beautiful poem which little children readily 
learn and partly understand and then the girls went home. 
She was not surprised when, the next morning, Miss Rowe 
appeared in her door to ask, ‘‘Do you care if I use one stanza 
of that poem?” Being assured that she was more than wel- 
come to do so, she departed. Three days later, passing her 
door, Miss Fleming heard, in rousing tones: 


Land of our birth, our faith, our pride, 
For whose dear sake our fathers died, 

O Motherland, we pledge to thee 

Head, heart and hand in the years to be. 


Dropping into Miss Harwood’s room one day she found a 
class busily engaged in copying quotations from the black- 
board. In the front row gay little Oscar Strauss was scrib- 
bling away. All were more or less industrious except one. 
“Teasing Tom” Graham, in the back seat with his fists 
rammed deep into his trousers pockets and his long legs 
stretched under the desk before him, gazed with puzzled gloom 
at these lines: 

Teach us the strength that cannot seek 
By deed or thought, to hurt the weak. 
That under Thee, we may possess 

Man’s strength to comfort man’s distress. 


Was he catching from these most manly words a glimpse of 
a new ideal of manliness? Miss Fleming believed he was, 
and rejoiced. Though we may not even begin to think about 
“another story,” we may hope, believe, rejoice with her. 





The Brook 


MaupDeE M. Grant 
Through daisy-sprinkled meadows, 
- The brooklet runs along, 
‘And to the violets on its banks 
It sings a little song. 
“Be sweet, be good, be ever gay, 
And do your duty every day.” 
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The friendly cow all red and white, 
I love with all my heart: 

She gives me cream with all her might, 
To eat with apple-tart. 
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She wanders lowing here and there, 
And yet she cannot stray, 

All in the pleasant open air, 

The pleasant light of day; 
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And blown by all the winds that pass 
And wet with all the showers, 

She walks among the meadow grass 
And eats the meadow flowers. 

— From a Child’s Garden of Verses,b R. L. Stevenson. 





Picture Lessons 


Lyp1A MARGARET WILBUR 


The Song of the Lark 


(Painting by Jules Breton) 
Lesson I 
Oral 


ISCUSS the picture in class, drawing from the children 
their own thoughts about it. Bring out further de- 
tails by questioning, and write them all on the black- 
board. Some of these questions will be: What 

is this girl doing? What has she in her hand? Where is 
she? What kind of a field is it? What time of the year does 
this show it to be? What time of day do you think it is? 
(Early morning.) Why? (Appearance of the sky.) To 
what is the girl listening? Where is the bird? How can you 
tell? What kind of a bird is it? (Lark.) What makes you 
think so? Is the girl rich or poor? Where does she live? 

Tell the class something about the artist. Jules Breton 


was a French artist and poet, born in 1827. He lived in the’ 


country a part of his life, and most of his pictures are of the 
French peasants. Show some of his other pictures, if possi- 
ble. “The Song of the Lark” is one of the best.’ The 
original is in beautiful colors. 

Have this word-list on the blackboard. Jules Breton, artist 
in France, peasant, early morning, sunrise, a wheat-field, a 
sky-lark; high in the air, sickle, late summer, beautiful colors, 





















painted, ‘‘The Song of the Lark.” Use these words in oral 
sentences. 
Written 

Write original sentences about the picture, using the words 
in the list on the blackboard. This is seat work. Insist on 
the correct use of capital letters, periods, and question marks. 
Have the work read aloud, corrected, and copied in note- 
books kept for this purpose. May be used in review as sup- 
plementary reading. 

Lesson II 


Oral 


Description of “The Song of the Lark” by the class. 
Review, briefly, the previous lesson. Accept only complete 
statements in answer to questions. Call for answers from 
several members of the class, and write the best on the black- 
board. Arrange the questions so that each answer will help 
in the descri tot of the lesson. These may be as follows: 

Who bre this picture? When did he paint it? Who 
was he? In France, what are the farmers called? Where | 
did Jules Breton live? What kind of people did he put in his 
pictures? Which is his.best picture?. What did he call it? 
(Explain here that a new paragraph must be begun because 
the rest of the story tells about the picture. Each paragraph 
has a special topic.) What is “The Song of the Lark” a 
picture of? Where has she gone? What time of the day is 
it? What is she going todo? (Teach the class that several 
short sentences may be put together to make one.) What 
has the girl in her hand? Why has she stopped her work? 
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Where is the lark? Why does the girl stand so still? Why 
do you like this picture? 
Written 
Copy the story in the Language note-books. 
by several members of the class. 


Have it read 


THE SONG OF THE LARK 


This picture was painted many years ago by Jules Breton. 
He was a French artist. In-France, the farmers are called 
peasants. Jules Breton lived in the country and he painted 
many pictures of the peasant people. This picture is one of 
his best. He called it “The Song of the Lark.” 

It is the picture of a peasant girl. She has come to the 
field early in the morning, to help cut the grain. She has her 
sickle in her hand. She has stopped her work to listen to a 
sky-lark that is singing high in the air. Her head is lifted, 
and she stands very still so that she may hear every note. 


vd « 
Lesson III “™ 


Related Memory Gems 


Now rings the woodland, loud and long; 
The distance takes a lovelier hue, 
And drowned in yonder living blue, 
a The lark becomes a sightless song.— Tennyson 


wn Up soared the lark into the air, 
A shaft of song, a winged prayer; 
As if a soul, released from pain, 
Were flying back to heaven again.— Longfellow 


The year’s at the spring, and day’s at the morn, 
Morning’s at seven; the hillside’s dew-pearled, 
The lark’s on the wing, the snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in His Heaven, all’s right with the world. 
— Browning 


“= 








Who shall be Queen of the May ? 
Not the one, not the oe one! 
Nor she with the gown most gay! 
But she that is pleasantest all the day through, 
With the pleasantest things to say and do— 
Oh, she shall be Queen of the May!—Youth’s Companion 
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A Type Lesson on Nature 
Study Correlated with 
Language Work 


MyrtLe H. Cruzan, Teacher of English in the Monticello 
High School 


T a time when there is so much demand for nature 
study in the schools and so few really practical sugges- 
tions for the helpless teacher who is at a loss how to 
attack this formidable subject, a definite type 

lesson ought to prove helpful. Nature study is becoming 
more firmly established all the time and there is little doubt 
that it will find a real place in the schools as an organized 
subject sooner or later. But the teaching of nature study 
can never become effective until we teach it to gain definite 
ends as we do the other subjects. This does not mean that 
the laboratory method of the secondary school is to be used. 
But it does mean that we must get away from mere sentimen- 
tality and gush and come down to definite and effective work. 

We need nature study sentiment, but not sentimentality. 
There must be enthusiasm and a live interest; in other words, 
we must catch the spirit of nature study. But if we go no 
further than that our teaching will get nowhere. When it 
comes to the actual work, we must have specific lessons and 
specific aims and it is in this that we receive least help. 

In general, nature study should create in the child a health- 
ful, wholesome interest in his environment; it should tend to 
produce in him an inquiring or a scientific attitude of mind. 
In order that nature study be legitimately differentiated 
from the biological sciences, the teacher should avoid the use 
of technical terms and mere book work. But on the other 
hand he should avoid reducing the work to mere gushing 
sentiment. 

I taught this lesson to a second grade in April when a “‘new 
never-before-experienced spring” was before the pupils 
and myself. Before presenting such a lesson as this it would 
be well to take’the class out-doors for some observation work, 
dealing with the subject matter about a week beforehand. 
During the time between this observation work and the actual 
lesson, the interest might be stimulated by having the children 
report from time to time any new observations. 

During the short time that I had taught this particular 
class, my general aim had been to develop the reasoning 
power of the pupils by a method of questioning which required 
the drawing of conclusions from actual observation. So far 
the work had dealt only with birds, with special reference to 
adaptation to environment. 

My specific aim in this lesson was to study with the children 
the tools of the red-headed woodpecker. Two periods in 
nature study and two in language work were used altogether. 
The only materials at hand were a stuffed specimen of the 
woodpecker and some pictures. Pictures alone might have 
been used. 

Lesson I 
Preparation 

Teacher How many, of you remember the robin that we 
talked about not long ago? What kind of a foot has the 
robin? Why? What kind of a beak? Why? Have you 
seen any robins since our last lesson? What were they doing 


| when you saw them? 


Presentation 

(Teacher shows a specimen of the red-headed woodpecker 
to the class.) 

I think all of you children know this bird. Can you tell 
me what it is? What do you know about the woodpecker? 
I wonder if you can find out something new about it — 
something that you have never noticed before? (Thechildren 
are allowed to observe the bird for some time and to report 
observations.) There are a great many different kinds of 
woodpeckers; so this woodpecker has a particular name of 
his own. What would you call him? He is called the red- 
headed woodpecker. You can easily see why he is so called. 

Can you tell me how the woodpecker lives and some of the 
things he does? 

I am sure that all of you know that the woodpecker is a 
carpenter. Carpenters have tools with which they work. 
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Has the woodpecker any tools? Do all birds use their beaks 
as the woodpecker uses his? Then his beak should be differ- 
ent from theirs. In what way would you expect it to be 
different from the robin’s? Is it? Since the woodpecker 
uses his beak as a sort of pick, you see it is very hard and 
sharp. 
What kind of a foot has the robin? Why? Notice the 
woodpecker’s foot. In what way is it different from that of 
the robin’s? Why should it be different? Does the wood- 
pecker perch on a twig or limb as the robin does? I wonder 
if you have ever seen the ice-man’s nippers — those big iron 
pinchers with which he carries cakes of ice? It seems to me 
that the foot of the woodpecker looks something like those 
nippers and it is used in much the same way. It must grasp 
the tree and hold on and it must bear the weight of the bird’s 
body, just as the nippers must hold on to the ice and bear its 
weight. Suppose the front toes were long and the hind toes 
short? Could the woodpecker hold on as well? Hold your 
hand in the position the woodpecker’s toes are in when he is 
on the tree. Now place your fingers in the position the robin’s 
toes are in when he is perching. We see that the toes should 
be the same length when the bird uses them to hang on the 
side of a tree with, but that they should not be of the same 
length when he perches on a limb. Why should this bird 
have short toes and long legs? 

The woodpecker uses his tail in a very peculiarway. When 
he hangs to a tree and hammers, he needs a brace; so he uses 
his tail fora prop. How is his tail different from the robin’s? 
Notice how very long his tail is. See how stiff and spiny his 
tail is. 'Why should it be so? Have you never seen a wood- 
pecker hanging to a tree and propping himself with his tail? 

The woodpecker has still another tool. It’s a very funny 
one — his tongue. It is long and sticky and barbed. We'll 
find out a little later why he needs this kind of a tongue. 


Lesson IL WrrttEN LANGUAGE 


My particular aim in this lesson was to have the children 
reproduce in their own words some of the interesting things 
they had learned. Pencils were used in this exercise because 
pens would have been harder to manage, as they were occupied 
chiefly in expressing their own thoughts and were unable to 
devote so much attention to form. 


Presentaticn 

Teacher How would you like to play a game to-day? 
Do you think that you could play that you are woodpeckers? 
I want you to tell me about yourselves but not with your 
lips. What are you going to tell me first? (Words under- 
lined below were written on the blackboard as the teacher 
talked.) 

I think you would better begin this way so that I may 
know who you are: 


Perhaps you will want to tell me something about 
feathers. And I think you will want to speak about my 
beak. If you do, you will need the word hammer and the 
word hard. I should like to know about your feet; how 
many foes you have; and a great many other things. I’m 
quite sure you’ll want to tell me about your fil. Here’s a 
word you may want to use — prop. Besides all the other 
things I want to know, I’d like to know about your queer 
tongue. You may use these words if you need them, round, 
sticky. 

Think just a minute and see if there is any word that you 
need that you do not know how to spell. 


Lesson III 

In this lesson we continued the stutly of the woodpecker. 
I planned to do a great deal of the talking rather than to use 
the question method. 

Teacher Yesterday we talked about the tools of the wood- 
pecker. What tools did we learn the woodpecker has? Tell 
me what you know about his beak? His feet? His tail? 
His tongue? 

We are going to find out what the woodpecker eats. Do 
you know what he eats? The woodpecker can catch flies 
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while he is on the wing and he likes them for food. He is 
especially fond of acorns and beechnuts. 

Sometimes he stores away nuts for food. He hides them 
in hollow trees, in knot holes, in cracks, and in all sorts of odd 
places. The woodpecker eats grasshoppers, too. Once a 
woodpecker stored away almost a hundred grasshoppers 
and kept them to eat in winter. He also eats beetles, some 
kinds of berries, and dried seeds. 

Have you ever split open an old piece of rotten wood and 
found in it some things that look like worms? They are called 
grubs. The woodpecker is very fond of these grubs which 
live in the wood of trees, but how do you suppose he gets 
them? He listens and hears the grub boring in the wood. 
Then he goes to work with a will and hammers with his beak 
until he makes a large enough hole; then he darts out his 
long tongue and runs it right through the grub and draws 
it into his mouth. What keeps the grub from slipping off 
of his tongue? 

The woodpecker is a very noisy active bird. He makes a 
loud rolling sound, ker-r-ruck, ker-r-ruck, which is much like 
the sound which the tree-toad makes. He seems to enjoy 
noise. He cannot sing; so he makes music to call his mate 
by rapping on trees, tin roofs, and telegraph poles. 

Every spring the woodpecker builds a new nest. His nest 
is very different from the robin’s. Do you know what kind 
of a nest it is? First he chooses a stump or tree or even 
telegraph pole, about the first of May, forhishome. He begins 
to build his nest by striking out with his beak a circle as large 
as his doorway is tobe. (Teacher puts dots on the board to 
illustrate.) It takes him about a week to dig the hole, which 
generally runs straight back for a short distance and then 
curves downward, ending in a room large enough for the 
mother and her babies. In this hole from four to six glossy 
white eggs are laid. When the little birds hatch, they are 
very safe here. When they hear the mother’s feet scratching 
as she lights on the side of the tree, what do you suppose they 
do? 

Lesson IV 

The aim in this lesson was to get the children to use the 
material furnished by Lesson III as a basis for their written 
language lesson. 

Teacher We found out so many interesting things to-day 
that I wonder if you remember all of them. I want to ask 
you some questions and I want you to answer them for me. 
Be careful to use whole sentences. 

What does the woodpecker eat? 

You may need these words: 

grasshoppers acorns 
grubs stores away 

How does the woodpecker make his house? 

You will probably need these words: 


circle bark 
deep babies 


tree 


Are there any other words that you need that you do not 
know how to spell? (The words underlined above were 
written on the board, of course). 


It would be a good plan, after the characteristics of this 
woodpecker have been taught, to show the children pictures 
or stuffed specimens of other familiar woodpeckers, such as 
the sapsucker and the flicker. A very good lesson could be 
based on the beautiful flicker, as it is so common. 

To make comparisons between different woodpeckers and 
to account for similarities and dissimilarities by studying 
their differences in habits of life and environment would take 
several lesson periods. Such an exercise, however, if logically 
carried out, would prove very profitable in developing that 
power of reasoning the lack of which causes the boy or girl 
to come to a standstill — in other words to reach his sub- 
jective limit — when he reaches high school, if not before. 
It seems to me that much needs to be done in the lower grades 
towards teaching children to think as well as to remember. 

Nature study offers splendid opportunity for the training 
of children. In a manual for teachers, called “ Practical 
Nature Study and Elementary Agriculture,” by Coulter and 
Patterson, we find the statement: 
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“The result (of including an interest in nature) will be the 
introduction into life of an influence that is restful, pleasur- 
able, stimulating, and educative. Conversely it is claimed 
that lives which do not include some intelligent observation 
of nature are denied something of the development of mind 
and character which life offers, and are thereby more narrow.” 

If, then, pupils must study nature in order to have life 
abundantly, let us teach it and not only teach it, but teach it 
effectively. 








A Story Picture 





The Song Sparrow 


Of all the merry singers 
With which the world is blest, 
A happy little neighbor 
Is the bird I like the best. 
For wherever you go straying 
You can hear his round-e-lay; 
As if his heart were saying 
“How sweet-sweet-sweet-the world is.” 
I can tell him by his motion 
And the spot upon his breast, 
But by his little ditty, 
I know and love him best. 
For he sings in all the seasons, 
In the sunshine and the rain. 
He sings as if he reasons, 
“How sweet-sweet-sweet-the world is.” 


Though his song is very humble, 
He sings it from his heart. 
He lures you not to wooded deeps 
By some illusive art, 
But he bravely waits to meet you, 
Like a genial, kindly friend, 
And with this song he greets you—__— 
“How sweet-sweet-sweet-the world is.” 
And so, my little sparrow, 
We haye named you for your song; 
For by your cheery presence 
You help the world along. 
And’ whoever passes near you 
May catch the same refrain; 
If he has ears to hear you — 
““How sweet-sweet-sweet-the world is.” 
— E. C. Herrick 
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The Study of Silk in the Second 
Grade 


A. J.P. 


ILK was one of the subjects outlined in the second 

S grade course of study. Some of the teachers were en- 

thusiastic over the work while others disliked it thor- 

oughly. One teacher, I was told, went so far as to 

state her dislike to the board of Education in such vigorous 

terms that they decided she need not have the “ugly squirm- 
ing worms” and “‘crawly caterpillars” in her room. 

The class visited had nearly completed the work. That 
afternoon they were busy making a clay tile on which rested a 
cocoon clinging to a ting twig. To make the cocoon appear 
soft and white the children had put cotton down over the damp 
clay. 

Miss G., the teacher, showed me a large card on which she 
was mounting the series of tiles. The first was that of a mul- 
berry leaf, tinted green with water colors; the second the mul- 
berry leaf showing the tiny worms on it; next the leaf with 
the full grown worms (the children had used chalk and water 
to color the worms); then the cocoons, and lastly the moth 
would appear. 

The teacher had obtained the real silk worms and the chil- 
dren had been greatly interested in watching their growth. 

When the worms had wrapped themselves in their silken 
cocoons Miss L., the principal, who had been fortunate enough 
to have traveled in China, came in and told the following 
story. 

Tue Story or S1-Linc-Car 


Many, many, many years ago there lived a beautiful little 
Chinese princess. Her name was Si-Ling-Chi. 

This little princess’ home was a queer castle with a wonder- 
ful garden about it. Si-Ling-Chi liked to sit in the garden and 
see the flowers, and watch the birds and bees flit about. At 
last she became very much interested in watching a tiny 
worm that was eating the leaves of one of the trees in the 
yard. 

Now Si-Ling-Chi had often noticed worms like this one 
before, but she had never studied about them. She dis- 
covered that many worms spun cocoons, but later she observed 
that this one spun such a beautiful, shiny white one. 

She took this beautiful silky cocoon in her fingers and found 
that it was formed of tiny white threads. It surprised her to 
find the threads quite strong, even though they were so very 
small. She tried to unwind the cocoon, but the threads were 
stuck together. 

What do you think Si-Ling-Chi did? 
would do if anything were sticky. She put it into warm 
water and left it to soak awhile. When it did not seem to be 
sticky any more she began to unwind it; but she was very 
sorry to find the threads so short. 

At one end of the cocoon was a little hole. 
that cut the threads into such short lengths. 

The little princess wandered about the garden, hunting for 
more cocoons. At last she found one that had no hole at the 
end. She put this one in very warm water; then carefully, 
oh! so carefully, she began to unwind the threads. Little 
by little she pulled, and pulled, and pulled, guarding lest she 
break the slender thread. She felt very sorry when it did 
finally break; but she tied the ends together and found that 
they held very nicely. 

When the thread was all unwound, she saw that there was 
left a tiny brown thing that looked like a dry, shrunken worm. 
So she learned that if she wished to have fine long threads 
unbroken she must first kill the worm (chrysalis) )before it 


Just what you, or I, 


It was this hole 


. Came out as a moth. 


Always before this time Si-Ling-Chi had worn dresses made 
of “grass cloth”; but now she began to plan and dream of 
more beautiful dresses. If only these silky white threads 
that she had unwound from the cocoon could be made into 
cloth what soft pretty shiny dresses she could have! 

She decided to try and see what could be done, so she 
ordered many, many cocoons brought toher. Then she called 
her maids to help. How busy they were! They worked 
for days, for weeks, for months, unwinding the soft white balls. 




















When the thread was ready the weavers spun and wove 
them‘into a shimmering, glistening piece of white silk cloth, 
Then the maids’ busy fingers made the cloth into a beautiful 
dress. So little princess Sji-Ling-Chi was the first person in 
the whole world to have a silken gown. 





Experience Corner 
A Primary Problem 


(Continued) 


LICE entered the primary early in the fall, a timid, 
A shrinking little thing, in fact :o timid that she ex- 

cited a feeling of pity and this in spite of her great 

beauty. For a long time, Miss Morris could not 
decide just where this pathetic appeal had its source, for her 
face was round and childishly dimpled in its soft prettiness, 
while her rich warm coloring glowed like a vivid rose, against 
the dark beauty of her clustering brown curls. Her eyes 
were large and deep and of a brown that at times became 
almost a black. At first the teacher decided that it was the 
long curling lashes that lent to the eyes the appearance which 
struck the observer with a sense of something piteous. It was 
only after long and close observation that the expression 
with which Alice looked out upon the world, was discovered 
to be most unchildish and, before many days had passed, 
Miss Morris found that the child’s deep gaze haunted her 
for hours after school was dismissed. 

The little girl rapidly became a problem. She came each 
day promptly on time, and took her assigned place among the 
other children; she worked carefully along with the rest of 
the pupils and went to the front of the room in order to recite 
with her class, but no amount of persuasion could induce 
her to say a single word. Questioning, appeal, and en- 
couragement were alike unavailing. Miss Morris tried every 
incentive known to her years of experience and made use of 
all of the devices that her knowledge of pedagogy could sug- 
gest, but still at the end of three weeks, she had never yet heard 
the sound of the child’s voice. Alice was attentive and well- 
. behaved and seemed to be learning a little each day, but 
as to how much she learned, the puzzled teacher had no 
means of finding out. 

One day, well on toward the end of the third week of 
school, the principal was visiting the first primary and noticed 
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the little girl standing silent and unmoved throughout an 
enthusiastic reading lesson on a cunning white rabbit. At 
first attracted by the child’s beauty, she soon observed that 
the teacher was confronted by a most difficult situation, for 
this particular pupil took not the smallest part in the class- 
work, but stood like a statue with her dark eyes fixed straight 
before her and looking, as it appeared, into vacancy. To the 
inquiry as to the state of affairs, Miss Morris replied with the 
statement that the child was certainly not a mute. Beyond 
this one fact, she could give no further or more satisfactory 
information. She had tried every means in her power, so 
she said, to break down the little girl’s reserve — that is, 
everything but force, and something in the child’s expression 
made that an impossibility. At first, the case had seemed 
to be nothing but excessive timidity, but familiarity with the 
pupils and the school-room did not seem to make any differ- 
ence in the little girl’s conduct. Two calls made at Alice’s 
home had been fruitless, for her mother was not “‘in” either 
time. It seemed to the teacher that the remedy for the trouble 
would certainly reveal itself if she could find out the cause of 
such strange and unnatural behavior, but it did pain her that 
all of her advahces and patient tenderness to the child met 
with no response. The principal advised another call 
upon the mother and left the teacher with the parting injunc- 
tion to do as she thought best, but ‘‘make sure,” she added, 
“that Alice is not acting in this way from pure stubbornness.” 

As she put her room in order for the night, Miss Morris 
carefully thought over all of her experiences with this child 
who was proving to be such a puzzle. Somehow she felt as- 
sured that obstinacy did not enter into the situation. With a 
sudden resolve to prove herself correct in this conjecture, 
she put on her wraps and again went to call on the mother, 
and, much to her joy, succeeded in finding her at home. 

Mrs. Clinton was a pale, pretty little woman, hardly more 
than a girl. She met the teacher with such:an apparent 
shrinking from entering into the desired conversation that she 
strongly reminded her visitor of Alice. For a time, it seemed 
impossible to broach the real object of the call, but Miss 
Morris was determined that she would not leave the house 
until she had made her visit worth while. Finally, in sheer 
desperation, she asked the point-blank question, ‘‘ Mrs. Clin- 
ton, what is the matter with Alice ?’’ Then, before her hostess 
could say anything she launched into a detailed account of 
the state of affairs. Much to her surprise, her companion 
wrung her girlish looking hands and burst into tears. Amid 
a storm of sobs, the whole pitiful story came out. The father 
of the child, in the course of a nervous collapse occasioned by 
business worries, had temporarily become unbalanced and 
had taken his life under circumstances that made it impossi- 
ble for the affair to be kept from his little daughter. Alice 
had been her father’s greatest joy and he had made her 
his constant companion. Since his death, the child had been 
silent and unlike her old, bright self. At home she moped 
around with her toys untouched and often said nothing for 
hours at a time, but sat thinking and staring straight in front 
of her. It seemed as if the whole world had been changed 
for her and even a removal to new surroundings had not 
made any improvement. Her mother confessed, with a help- 
lessness that was pathetic, that she had not the slightest 
idea how to deal with the child because she had had very 
little to do with children until she cared for her own. 
When her husband was alive he had taken upon himself a 
great part of the task of looking after Alice, and now left alone 
to do it all she was completely at sea. She closed her sad 
story by voicing her terrible fear that the child, too, was on 
the verge of losing her mind. 

To the clear-eyed teacher, it was plainly to be seen that 
whatever was done to help the little girl must be done by her- 
self alone. The mother was inexperienced and so completely 
absorbed in her own grief, that help from that source was an 
impossibility even if the necessary wisdom were present, which 
was clearly not the case. With her own heart aching in sym- 
pathy, she comforted Mrs. Clinton as best she might and, 
promising to do all that she could for Alice, se went home re- 
solved that, if it lay in her power, she wou d make the wor d 
again w rth while for one little girl in the first primary. 

When Miss Morris went to school the next morning, 
she carried a beautiful cluster of rich, red geranjums and a 
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potted plant with a gorgeous flower in full bloom. When the 
children arrived, these floral treasures were placed in favor- 
able positions where they might be enjoyed to the utmost. 
The teacher, closely watching little Alice, noticed that, many 
times during the day, the child’s eyes strayed to the bright- 
hued blossoms. It seemed to Miss Morris that, as the deep 
brown eyes rested on the vivid coloring of the geraniums, a 
faint gleam of interest stirred in ‘their haunting depths. 

As the children filed out of the room that evening, Miss 
Morris called Alice back with the request that she water the 
plant and refill the glass for the flowers. As soon as the child 
was so thoroughly absorbed in the task of handling the flow- 
ers that she had forgotten herself and her surroundings, the 
teacher asked her a question in a very quiet voice. 

“Alice,” she said, “have you any uncles?” The child 
nodded her head and went on placing flower after flower in 
the freshly-filled glass. 

‘“‘How many uncles have you, Alice?” was the next ques- 
tion and the teacher’s heart rejoiced as the child, in utter un- 
consciousness of self, answered in a low voice, “Four.” 

“How many grandmothers have you, dear?” asked the 
same quiet voice again and hardly waiting for the low-spoken 
“‘one,”’ Miss Morris went on to describe her own dear old 
grandmother with her white hair and kindly face. 

Further questions brought out the fact that the little 
girl had a host of aunts and cousins and wherever she could, 
the teacher found points of resemblance between her own cir- 
cumstances of relationship and those of the little worker, 
still absorbed in arranging her cluster of deep-red blossoms. 
At length, the teacher launched the crucial question. “Alice,” 
she said, “have you a mother?” On receiving the affirma- 
tive answer, she hastened to say, “Then you have more to be 
thankful for than I have, for I have not had a mamma since 
I was seven years old.”” Then followed a story of her own 
childhood and its constant need of the mother who was not 
there. As she listened, the little girl’s eyes grew big and soft 
with pity and she asked in a small wistful voice that went 
straight to the heart of the listener, “‘Didn’t you have no 
mamma when you was as small as me?” 

“No,” came the quick answer, “‘and many, many other 
little girls have no mothers either, and — just think — some 
girls and boys have no one to care for them. That is one of 
the reasons that I like to teach school. You see I love little 
folks who have lost fathers and mothers and whenever I 
find out about them I like to play that I am their lost mamma 
and I try to act just as I think their own mothers would. 
Now I must go home and so must you. I will play mother 
to you until we reach your door and then you will have your 
very own mamma. Always remember to be glad and thank- 
ful that you have her. Before you go, you may pick out the 
flower that you think is the prettiest, for I am going to let you 
take it home to yourreal mamma.” Soon afterward, a teacher 
came out of the big double doors of the Sherman school- 
building and with her was a tiny, curly-haired girl who clung 
tightly to her companion with one small hand and carried 
a brilliant red geranium-blossom in the other. 

On the following day, the highest class in this particular 
primary room, had a reading lesson, whose subject was a 
glass filled with red geraniums. In the course of the sentence 
development, Miss Morris asked how many flowers there were. 
As pupil after pupil hazarded a guess, the teacher said, “I 
can tell you after I ask Alice. She knows just how many 
there are for I saw her counting them last evening. How 
many did you count?” she asked, looking at Alice, and to her 
delight, the child spoke her first audible words in school, when 
she answered, ‘I counted ten.” 

Slowly but surely, in the days that followed, the little girl’s 
shocked soul came out from the shadow of the gloom that 
had overshadowed it. The school-room was full of bright, 
interesting things. The teacher was always producing some- 
thing attractive from some mysterious corner. One day it 
was a whole row of beautifully colored birds; the next week 
it was a big bunch of brightly-waving flags and at another 
time there appeared a whole basketful of all kinds of inter- 
esting toys that tinkled, throughout the sense-training lesson, 
in a most entrancing fashion. In addition to this, was the 
fact that this same teacher was a veritable store-house of inter- 
esting stories all ready to be dramatized. Thanksgiving 
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brought some wonderful booklets to be made and carried 
home to mother; the month of December called for the 
manufacture of Christmas gifts and in the charm of attrac- 
tive work and a great plenty of it, Alice underwent a gradual 
metamorphosis. Before the end of the year, the happy gleams 
of childhood came back into her eyes and the laugh of the little 
girl who had been such a serious problem, rang out as clearly 
and merrily as that of any other child in the group. When- 
ever the listening teacher caught the sound, her memory went 
back to the early days of the fall and she felt that in this one 
case, at least, a serious primary problem was wisely and profit- 
ably worked out to a solution. 





A Suggestion for Work in Phonics 


Probably most teachers are familiar with the Gordon 
method of teaching phonics, by which words are considered 
as belonging to “families” —for instance: ball, tall, hall, 
wall belong to the “all” family; run, sun, fun, gun, to the 
“un” family. 

The following story, which was used in teaching a First 
Grade the members of the “all” family, may be a suggestion 
to some who are not familiar with the method. 

There was once a little girl, smaller than any of you. for she 
wasn’t large enough to go to school. But she 
was large enough to have a birthday and when 
her birthday came her auntie gave her a pretty, 
red (ball). The little girl was so pleased, she 
began to play with it right away. What do you 
think she did with it? First she rolled it, then 
she bounced it and then she tossed it. Oh, it 
#| was such fun! But once, when she tried to 
catch it, it slipped through her hands and 
rolled out into the (h-all). When the little girl 
went into the (h-all) to get the (b-all) she 
didn’t see it anywhere, but she saw something 
standing up by the (w-all). It was a clock, 
=) not-like the one in our school-room, but one that 

jj looked something like the one shown here. 

It was so (t-all) the little girl stood looking 
up at it and wondering if she would ever be 
as (t-all) as that. Then she thought she’d see 
how it would seem so she pulled up a chair and 
climbed up into it. Just then she heard her 
mamma (c-all) to her and she said, ‘Here I am out in the 
(h-all).”” 

When mamma saw her little girl up on the chair she said, 
“Why, what are you doing up there? You'll (f-all).” And 
the little girl said, “Why, mamma, when I was playing with 
my (b-all) I let it (f-all) and it rolled out here into the (h-all) 
but I can’t find it.” 

Then mamma began to look and there, under the (t-all) 
clock, away back by the (w-all) was the lost (b-all). 

While telling the story the teacher did not speak the words 
written in the parentheses, but placed them on the black- 
board and the children first sounded, then pronounced them. 

The words were brought into the story repeatedly so as 
to furnish the necessary drill. 




















Device for Teaching Subtraction 


This plan of teaching subtraction I have so simply and 
successfully used that I venture to send it to Primary Epuca- 
TION. 

In one pocket a man carries his pennies, in another his 
dimes, and in another his dollars. 

In the following problem, 932 
—476 
the man must take a dime from the second pocket and convert 
it into pennies to put with those in the first pocket. Then 
he can take six cents from it. He has two dimes left in the 


second pocket; but has to take a dollar from the third pocket, 
convert it into dimes, and put it into the second pocket, before 
From the eight dollars left in the 
iC. L. G. 


he can take away seven. 
third pocket, the four can be taken. 
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Alphabet for the Year 


Atice E. ALLEN 
is for Violets down in the Valley, 
After them quickly the boys and girls sally. 


“Wait!” and the Whisper, 
Somebody’s hanging May-baskets, no doubt. 






“Watch Out!” 








Two Years in Arithmetic II 


Auice Day PRATT 


N the following morning she sent two children sepa- 
rately on errands. When the number class time 


came she asked, ‘‘How many times did I send a 
child from the room this morning?” ‘Two times,” 
said the children. ‘(How many children did I send each 
time?” ‘One child.” “And how many did I send in all?” 
“Two children.” ‘Then two times one child are how many 
children?” ‘Two children.” She wrote this on the board: 





of X] 


She called attention to the sign for “times” (<) and com- 
pared it with the sign for and (+). She called the children 
to the board to make the two signs side by side. Then she 
called for oral stogies about2 X1. They were forthcoming in 
great variety. Finally she chose five of these and pictured 
them. 

The written lesson to-day was a copy of these five stories. 
“Are two times one always two?” she asked the children. 
“Yes,” they answered. “Then write this beneath your 
stories, 2 X 1 = 2, and beneath that write yesterday’s lesson, 


210-208 
axth=2d 

«1Q=200 
axth=2k & 
2x 163-2 








On the next day, having called two children to the front, 
she took one playfully and set him outside the door. ‘“‘How 
many children were here?” she asked. “Two children.”’ 
“How many did I take away?” “One.” “How many 
are left?” “One.” ‘Then two children with one taken 
away are how many children?” “One.” “There is an 
easy way to say that,” she said. ‘Twochildren less one child 
are one child, or, two less one are one. ‘Less’ means ‘with 
something taken away.’ Wewrite itso: 2—1=1. This 
(—) means ‘less.’ All who would like to may write the sign 
for ‘less’ on the board, and then the story.” The children all 
wanted to. She made this a time for careful practice — as 
to size of figures, proportion of lines, writing in straight lines, 
etc. 

For seat work, she took out a little box of red paper circles, 
gummed on the backs. This was new material. Moistening 
two, she pasted them on the board. 


“How many circles?” she asked. 
“Two circles.” 

“What does this (—) mean?” 

** Less.” 

“What does this mean, then?” 


With the help of a question or two, they read, “Two circles 
less one circle are one circle.” 

She then gave each child a strip of common wrapping 
paper, cut 3x9 inches. On this each posted with great care 
and” pains, as follows: 

(The signs were mails with pencil. ) 

Fourth Lesson 


On a separate strip was written, 2 —1 = 1. 

On the*next day the children were asked what they had 
learned in the first lesson, in the second, the third, etc. 

The abstract facts were elicited ‘and written thus: 


“P- 





a2-—~-1I =I 











I1+1=2 
2X1=2 
2—I=$I 


The children were drilled on the reading of these, being 
asked the first, the third, the second, etc., till it was ascertained 
that all were easily read. Several were mowed to come to 
the board and read, using pointer. 
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These three facts, accurately written, constituted the fifth 
lesson. 
Fijth Lesson 
1.8 
2X1 
2—I 


2 
2 
I 


toi i 


On the sixth day she said to the children, “‘ When I was a 
little girl I had a brother a year younger than I. One day 
our mother brought home two chocolate mice. She divided 
them between us. How many dideach ofushave?” ‘One,’ 
said the children. ‘How many of us were there?” ‘‘Two.” 
“My mother divided two between two and how many did each 
. have?” “One.” ‘There were two baby pigeons in a nest. 
Their mother found two grains of corn. She divided them 
between the baby pigeons. How many did each have?” 
“One.” “If I divide two between two will each have one 
always?” “Yes.” 

At this point she wrote the sign for division on the board 
and called it “divided by.” 

Then she allowed the children to make the sign on the board 
They told her it was “‘the Jess sign with two little spots.” She 
required each child to read it “divided between” and also 
“divided by.” Then she told them to write 2+ 2=1, 
and to read it both ways. 

“Let us play,” she said, “that we have little twin girls, 
MayandRay. Everything that is given them must be divided 
by two. Now let us divide a great many different things be- 
tween them.” 

These are the stories the children gave her and = she 
wrote on the board for them: 





“@ es 
ofes 
«ee 











i J+ Q=] 


hh =~2=18 


She found it riecessary to explain why she placed no picture 
after the second 2 in each story, “because that means two 
parts or shares, one for each little girl.” 

She drilled the children in the reading of all of these stories, 
requiring them to read each in two ways, as follows: 

I wo dolls divided between two little girls are one 
doll. 

2 ‘pw dolls divided by two are one doll.” 

2 + 2 = 1, was written five times for this day’s lesson. 

The seventh lesson consisted in blackboard practice on the 
four statements learned. 

When the work of each child was considered sufficiently 
neat, he was given four colored crayons. 

The title number was written in white, and a different 
color used for each statement. 

This board lesson was repeated on paper for this day’s 
seat work. The children had been required to furnish them- 
selves with a five or ten cent box of crayons. So the paper 
work was also in color. 


Seventh Lesson 








2 (white) 
1 +1 = 2 (red) 
2X1 = 2 (blue) 
2—1=1 (yellow) 
2+ 2 =1 (green) 


woud 


This lesson was taken home. 

“They have learned four abstract mathematical facts,” 
she said, “and they have been introduced to four funda- 
mental processes. ”’ 
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Phonics as an Aid in Learning 
to Read 


ANNIE KLINGENSMITH 


NE day in May, Miss A. tried the first grade in sound 
work without the use of diacritical marks and she was 


greatly surprised to find out that the children could 

make out difficult words with little help — words 
containing sounds that had never been taken up in class. 
She examined the list of words she had given and found that 
they were words containing well-known sounds combined with 
a sound not so common. Next she asked the children how 
they knew the sounds. One little girl, the best in the class, 
said, “I just make the sounds I know and try everything I 
think it might be for the others and listen to see if it is a word 
I ever heard before.” The other children who could give 
any account of their mental processes, expressed the same 
thought with varying degrees of success. Acting on this 
suggestion, Miss A. gave them the list to study from the board 
before coming to class; and if she used a new list in class 
she allowed time for consideration. The result was that al- 
most no word to be found in first or second year books was 
too difficult. A diacritical mark was put in where it appeared 
necessary to do so to prevent confusion, but that was all. 
g. The following are some of the lists used: 


ow ow ow ow ow 
frown grown growl mow plow 
crown thrown howl bow how 
brown blown prowl - row now 
drown sown scowl sow row 
town mown tow el slow bow 
gown bowl trow el crow SCOW 
ou ou ou ou ot 
mound ounce our ought rough 
pound bounce hour bought tough 
sound flounce flour fought doub le 
round pounce sour sought troub le 
bound count scour cough coun try 
hound mount doubt trough 
wound mouth a bout 
pour four déugh mourn soup 
x lk g 
ex plode ex hib it gen tle hinge 
ex plain ex press gen tle man_ en gine 
ex pect ex tra geography veg e ta ble 
Vv Vv v v Vv 
vain val ley va nil la var nish vest 
vain ly val leys ver ti cal vine gar very 
ai ai ai ai ai 
sails faint pair plain air 
snails paint fair ex plain chair 
fails train hair en ter tain trail 
hails brain lair gain ing frail 
rails grain tail ex plain ing aim 
nails dain ty _ pail sail ing ail 
a a a a a 
bare rare de clare pare scare 
care spare square flare scarce 
dare stare com pare snare scarcely 
fare ware parents glare scared 
y y y y y 
par ty ‘very late ly rain y frost y. 
pen ny rain y bright ly snowy windy 
v Ww y y oy 
vote words yard yelp joys 
voice worms yawn yes boys 
vis it worlds year yet toys 
vis it or worse yell yoke oys ter 
vi o let worst yellow = ydlk de stroy 
vil lage worth young yours em ploy 
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fruit rude true dune arm farm a larm calm 
suit brute prune dude ar mor farm er a larmed balm 
. : , , . ar my harm charm palm 
“ - * Lad MD cs ar ti¥cle harmed charmed palms 
oil coil ing toil spoil oint ment - 
oil y boil ing toiling soil point ‘ ‘. - a “ 
ii ii ii ii ii wrap wreck wring wren write 
dark ness gar den har ness harp lard wrap per wrong wring er wres fle writ ing 
dar ling hard ly har vest mark lark wreath wrote} wring ing wrest writ ten 
darn ing hard est mar ket mars large wretch ed wrath wrinkle wrist writ er 
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Geography Lessons in the 
Primary Grades 


Witt1am G. Vinal, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


Lesson II — The Rain 


PLAN FOR TEACHING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 
1 - Idea of object of thought. Teach on a rainy day. 


2- Idea of qualities of object of thought. ‘The following 
qualities are to become a familiar part of the pupil’s vocabu- 
lary: 

Effects of sun and wind. Fine and heavy. Size and shape 
of drops. Storm, shower, sprinkle. 

- Beat against face, window-pane, ground. Warm, cold. 
Fair, cloudy, stormy. 
Watch the raindrops fall. 

(Sky.) | 
What is the form of the rain-drop? (Round like a ball.) 
How do you know when it is going to rain? (Cloudy.) 
How do you sometimes know that'it is raining even though 

you do not see it? (Hear it beating against the window-pane. ) 

Why do we sometimes hold our,head to one side when we 
are out in the rain? (So the rain will ‘not beat in our face.) 

How would you know that the rain comes down with some 
force by looking at the surface of a pond? (See the effect 
of the rain on the surface.) 

What do you think the rain does to the soil when it strikes 
the bare ground? (Washes it away.) 

What kind of a rain makes you “wrap up”? (Cold.) 

What kind of a rain makes nature feel glad in spring? 
(Warm.) 

Why is it good to have“plenty of rain in the summer? 
(Makes the plants grow.) 

Does the farmer like to have it rain? Why? (Makes his 
crops grow, fills his wells and springs, and settles the dust.) 

What birds like to have it rain? (Ducks, geese, sparrows, 
robins, all.) 

What favorite food do birds hunt for after a rain? 
(Worms. ) 


From where do they come? 





Why do earthworms come out after a rain ? 
wet.) : 

Name other animals, besides birds, that like to have it rain. 
(Frogs, turtles.) 

What does the rain do to the snow? (Melts it and washes 
it away.) 

What does the rain do to the grass? Streets? Brooks? 

Why do we like to have it rain on a hot day? (Makes it 
cooler.) 

What toys do you like best after a rain? 
wheels. ) 

What can the rain do that is mischievous? (Wash away 
rich soil, cause floods, make gullies in the street.) 

Could we get along without the rain? (Sum up the uses.) 


(Ground is too 


(Boats, water- 


3 Pictorial expression Make a collection of pictures to 
illustrate the typical conditions in different parts of the earth 
of plants and animals, and their relations to the amount of 
rainfall. Show relation to human life — dwellings, clothing, 
food, and occupations. Keep a weather calendar by use of 
the following: 


4 Information by songs, poems, and stories 

“Before the Rain” — T. B. Aldrich. 

“After the Rain” — T. B. Aldrich. 

“The Little Cloud of Liberty” — J. H. Bryant. 

“To a Cloud” — Wm. C. Bryant. 

“Through the Year,” Book 1. — Clyde and Wallace. 
“The Water-Drop’s Journey.” 
“The Little Lazy Cloud.” 
“Three Drops of Water and What Became of Them ” 
“The Endless Story.” 

“The Sunset City” — H. S. Cornwall. 

“Signs of Rain” — Jenner. 

“The Rain” — Caroline Mason, 

“The Cloud” — Shelley. 

“Two Little Clouds” — R. L. Stevenson. 

“Earth and Sky,” A First Reader — Stickney. 
“The Water Drops.” 
“A Tempest.” 


5 Review — Oral and Written 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SEAT WORK 


Seat Work and Sense Training 
May 


CHRISTIANA Mount 
(Book rights reserved) 
“The orchard trees are white, 
For the bright May sun is shining; 
And the blossoms show 


Like a drift of snow, 
From a cloud with a rosy lining.” 


Seat Work 

Write two sentences for each new word. Make the name 
of,the city with alphabet cards. Copy it. Write sentence 
containing it. 

Copy ten specified words. 
them. 

Write the alphabet in columns. 
lesson alphabetically. 

Copy all the sentences in the reading lesson containing the 
word “TI.” 

Cut inch squares. 
of a poem in the reader. 
Shuffle and rearrange. 

Find and copy all words containing a certain combination 
of sounds. : 


Write a sentence for five of 


Arrange the words of the 


Each pupil selects his favorite stanza 
Write a word in each ‘square. 





One-half of 4 girls are —— girls. 
One-half of 4 birds are birds, 
One-half of 4 boys are —— boys. 





This is one fourth of a circle. 


A circle has —— fourths. 

A square has —— fourths. 

8 boys less 2 boys are —— boys. 

8 caps less 2 caps are —— caps. 

8 less 2 are —— 
41’s = — tof 4 = —— 
Boe .re-r 4 of 8 = —— 
433=— 4 of 12 = — 
Use of Models 


Let one child hold up a solid, and another name it. 

Ask the pupils to tell you about a sphere and a cylinder. 

Drill upon the circular movement with the pencil. 

Request the pupils to draw a large circle on one side of the 
paper and an object like the circle on the other. Encourage 
large drawings. Repeat the exercises in the horizontal move- 
ment of pencil holding. 

Tell them to draw the face of the cube on one side of the 
paper and. something resembling it on the other. 

Pupils make borders with tablets. Let them draw their 
borders on paper on the board. 


Language—The Fish 
Material, a globe with a few gold-fish. 
Notice how the fish moves about. 
What does he use in swimming? 
How does he turn in the water? 
How many fins has he? Position. 
With what is he covered? 
Notice how he breathes. 
Explain that he cannot breathe out of water, because the 
gills become dry and close. 
Notice the eye, its shape. Has it any lids? 


Outline to supplement the observation lesson 
Where do they live? 
Shape — reason for that particular shape. 
General appearance. 





Parts. 
Head 
Eyes—no eyelids—dull when dead — beautiful 
when living. 
Ears — not visible — sharp hearing. 
Nose — a keen scent — different shapes. 
Mouth — position — use — formation. 
Teeth — sides of jaw. 
Upper jaw. 
Sometimes on tongue and throat. 
Double and single. 
Body 
Covered with scales — a bony structure. 
Scales covered with slime which exudes from tiny tubes 
- near the mouth. Enables fish to slip through 
- » the water easily. 
Scales — hard but of many pieces. 
movements. 
Fins — single — grow from the skin. 
Tail — a single fin — a rudder. 
Gills — extract air. 
An air bladder under the backbone helps the fish to 
float 
Blood 
Cold. 
Produced 
From eggs. 
Laid in the sand, on stones, attached to weeds."float on 
water, in nests, in cases, sometimes carried in the 
father’s mouth, 


Notice graceful 


Food 
Other fish. 
Insects. 
Seeds. 
Plants. 


Kinds 
Shell fish. 
Oysters, clams, lobsters, crabs, mussels, etc. 
Fresh water fish. 
Pickerel, trout, perch, etc. 
Deep sea fish 
Cod, halibut, blue fish, mackerel, etc. 


Uses 
Food. 
Glue, oil, fertilizer (menhaden), 
Gelatine, leather. 


The Cossacks have small fish which they dry and use as a 
light. When it is no longer needed it is eaten. 
Americans were the first to preserve fish on ice. 


Device for Review 

Words or sounds written upon small fish cut or drawn by 
the pupils. Place these fish in an imaginary pond. Each 
child selects a fish. If he can read the word written on it he 
may keep the fish. Whoever has the most fish at the end of 
the lesson wins. 


Tue TxHree Littte FIsHEes 


Three queer little fishes lived down in the sea, 

As blithe and happy as fishes could be; 

At night they slept soundly in one little bed, 

Then ‘up in the morning when darkness had fied; 
They could not rise sooner, for, twixt you and me, 
They do not burn gas far down in the sea. 


These little fishes liked nothing but fun, 

And swam about idly till daylight was done; 

They knew not their letters, A, B, C, and D, 
They could not count twenty, nor spell M, E, Me. 


And as they grew larger more silly grew they, 
Still caring for nothing but frolic and play; 
They laughed and they scampered and stood on their tails, 
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Geography Lessons in the 
Primary Grades 


Witi1am G. Vinal, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


Lesson I] — The Rain 
PLAN FOR TEACHING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 
1 - Idea of object of thought. Teach on a rainy day. 


2- Idea of qualities of object of thought. The following 
qualities are to become a familiar part of the pupil’s vocabu- 
lary: 

Effects of sun and wind. Fine and heavy. Size and shape 
of drops. Storm, shower, sprinkle. 

- Beat against face, window-pane, ground. Warm, cold. 
Fair, cloudy, stormy. 
Watch the raindrops fall. 

(Sky.) | | 
What is the form of the rain-drop? (Round like a ball.) 
How do you know when it is going to rain? (Cloudy.) 
How do you sometimes know that'it is raining even though 

you donot see it? (Hear it beating against the window-pane. ) 

Why do we sometimes hold our;head to one side when we 
are out in the rain? (So the rain will ‘not beat in our face.) 

How would you know that the rain comes down with some 
force by looking at the surface of a pond? (See the effect 
of the rain on the surface.) 

What do you think the rain does to the soil when it strikes 
the bare ground? (Washes it away.) 

What kind of a rain makes you “wrapup”? (Cold.) 

What kind of a rain makes nature feel glad in spring? 
(Warm. ) 

Why is it good to have"plenty of rain in the summer? 
(Makes the plants grow.) 

Does the farmer like to have it rain? Why? (Makes his 
crops grow, fills his wells and springs, and settles the dust.) 

What birds like to have it rain? (Ducks, geese, sparrows, 
robins, all.) ; 

What favorite food do birds hunt for after a rain? 
(Worms. ) 


From where do they come? 





Why do earthworms come out after a rain? 
wet.) : 

Name other animals, besides birds, that like to have it rain. 
(Frogs, turtles. ) 

What does the rain do to the snow? (Melts it and washes 
it away.) 

What does the rain do to the grass? Streets? Brooks? 

Why do we like to have it rain on a hot day? (Makes it 
cooler.) 

What toys do you like best after a rain? (Boats, water- 
wheels. ) 

What can the rain do that is mischievous? (Wash away 
rich soil, cause floods, make gullies in the street.) 

Could we get along without the rain? (Sum up the uses.) 


(Ground is too 


3 Pictorial expression Make a collection of pictures to 
illustrate the typical conditions in different parts of the earth 


. of plants and animals, and their relations to the amount of 


rainfall. Show relation to human life — dwellings, clothing, 
food, and occupations. Keep a weather calendar by use of 
the following: 


4 Information by songs, poems, and stories 

“Before the Rain” — T. B. Aldrich. 

“After the Rain” — 7. B. Aldrich. 

“The Little Cloud of Liberty” — J. H. Bryant. 

“To a Cloud” — Wm. C. Bryant. 

“Through the Year,” Book 1. — Clyde and Wallace. 
“The Water-Drop’s Journey.” 
“The Little Lazy Cloud.” 
“Three Drops of Water and What Became of Them ” 
“The Endless Story.” 

“The Sunset City” — H. S. Cornwall. 

“Signs of Rain” — Jenner. 

“The Rain” — Caroline Mason, 

“The Cloud” — Shelley. 

“Two Little Clouds” — R. L. Stevenson. 

“Earth and Sky,” A First Reader — Stickney. 
“The Water Drops.” 
“A Tempest.” 


5 Review — Oral and Written 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SEAT WORK 


Seat Work and Sense Training 
May 


CHRISTIANA Mount 
(Book rights reserved) 
“The orchard trees are white, 
For the bright May sun is shining; 
And the blossoms show 


Like a drift of snow, 
From a cloud with a rosy lining.” 


Seat Work 

Write two sentences for each new word. Make the name 
of,the city with alphabet cards. Copy it. Write sentence 
containing it. 

Copy ten specified words. Write a sentence for five of 
them. 

Write the alphabet in columns. Arrange the words of the 
lesson alphabetically. 

Copy all the sentences in the reading lesson containing the 
word “TI.” 

Cut inch squares. 
of a poem in the reader. 
Shuffle and rearrange. 

Find and copy all words containing a certain combination 
of sounds. 


Each pupil selects his favorite stanza 
Write a word in each ‘square. 


One-half of 4 girls are —— girls. 
One-half of 4 birds are —— birds, 
One-half of 4 boys are —— boys. 



































This is one fourth of a circle. 
A circle has —— fourths. 


A square has —— fourths. 
8 boys less 2 boys are —— boys. 
8 caps less 2 caps are ——— Caps. 
8 less 2 are —— 
41's = — tof 4 = —— 
427s = — 4 of 8 = —— 
433 =— 40f 12 = — 
Use of Models 


Let one child hold up a solid, and another name it. 

Ask the pupils to tell you about a sphere and a cylinder. 

Drill upon the circular movement with the pencil. 

Request the pupils to draw a large circle on one side of the 
paper and an object like the circle on the other. Encourage 
large drawings. Repeat the exercises in the horizontal move- 
ment of pencil holding. 

Tell them to draw the face of the cube on one side of the 
paper and something resembling it on the other. ‘ 

Pupils make borders with tablets. Let them draw their 
borders on paper on the board. 


Language—The Fish 
Material, a globe with a few gold-fish. 
Notice how the fish moves about. 
What does he use in swimming? 
How does he turn in the water? 
How many fins has he? Position. 
With what is he covered? 
Notice how he breathes. 
Explain that he cannot breathe out of water, because the 
gills become dry and close. 
Notice the eye, its shape. Has it any lids? 


Outline to supplement the observation lesson 
Where do they live? 
Shape — reason for that particular shape. 
General appearance. 





Food 


Parts. 
Head 
Eyes—no eyelids—dull when dead — beautiful 
when living. 
Ears — not visible — sharp hearing. 
Nose — a keen scent — different shapes. 
Mouth — position — use — formation. 
Teeth — sides of jaw. 
Upper jaw. 
Sometimes on tongue and throat. 
Double and single. 
Body 
Covered with scales — a bony structure. 
Scales covered with slime which exudes from tiny tubes 
‘near the mouth. Enables fish to slip through 
- the water easily. . 
Scales — hard but of many pieces. Notice graceful 
- movements. 
Fins — single — grow from the skin. 
Tail — a single fin — a rudder. 
Gills — extract air. 
An air bladder under the backbone helps the fish to 
float 
Blood 
Cold. 
Produced 
From eggs. 
Laid in the sand, on stones, attached to weeds."float on 
water, in nests, in cases, sometimes carried in the 
father’s mouth, 


Other fish. 
Insects, 
Seeds. 
Plants. 


Kinds 
Shell fish. 
Oysters, clams, lobsters, crabs, mussels, etc. 
Fresh water fish. 
Pickerel, trout, perch, etc. 
Deep sea fish 
Cod, halibut, blue fish, mackerel, etc. 


Uses 
Food. 
Glue, oil, fertilizer (menhaden). 
Gelatine, leather. 


The Cossacks have small fish which they dry and use as a 
light. When it is no longer needed it is eaten. 
Americans were the first to preserve fish on ice. 


Device for Review 

Words or sounds written upon small fish cut or drawn by 
the pupils. Place these fish in an imaginary pond. Each 
child selects a fish. If he can read the word written on it he 
may keep the fish. Whoever has the most fish at the end of 
the lesson wins. 


Tue THREE LirtLe FIsHEs 


Three queer little fishes lived down in the sea, 

As blithe and happy as fishes could be; 

At night they slept soundly in one little bed, 

Then up in the morning when darkness had fied; 
They could not rise sooner, for, twixt you and me, 
They do not burn gas far down in the sea. 


These little fishes liked nothing but fun, 

And swam about idly till daylight was done; 

They knew not their letters, A, B, C, and D, 
They could not count twenty, nor spell M, E, Me. 


And as they grew larger more silly grew they, 
Still caring for nothing but frolic and play; 
They laughed and they scampered and stood on their tails, 
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And played many tricks on the slow water snails; 
One day as they frolicked up came a great whale, 
And these silly fishes got under his tail. 


Their wise little playmates swam quickly away, 

But these silly fishes went on with their play; 

They clim on his shoulders and over his head, 

And tickled his nostrils without any dread; 

They laughed and they shouted like boys in a boat, 

Till the whale gave a snap, and they slipped down his throat. 


MOTIONS 

1 Imitate the action of swimming. 

2 Hands in position and sit upright. 

3 Point with the finger and shake the head as if telling something 
serious. 

4 Repeat as for one. 

5 Shake the head and look sorrowful. 

6 Express surprise. 

7 Smile, move the hands quickly as for swimming, set hands 
upwards. 

8 Pretend to throw missiles at an imaginary snail. 

9 Curved motion of the hand in the shape of a whale. 

10 Left hand swim away. 

11 Left hand form whale’s mouth — snap at the three fingers of the 
right hand and pretend to swallow them. 


Theme for the month — Honesty. 


I must think so much of myself that I will never do anything that 
will hurt my mind, my soul and my body. 


Deal with another as you’d have another*deal with you. 
WhatJyou are unwilling to receive, be sure you never do. 


Honesty’s the best policy 


If cheats gain wealth and fame 
They lose tenfold 
The worth of the gold 
When they lose their own good name. 





Apple-Tree Inn 


ELIZABETH ELLIS SCANTLEBURY 


The roof and the walls of old Apple-tree Inn 
Have on them new shingles of green; 

And hung round about are white and pink signs, 
As pretty as ever were seen. 


The signs plainly say: “Apartments to let; 
We hope you will give us a call. 

Ceme, Robin, and Bluebird, and little brown Wren, 
There’s room for you, babies and all. 


“Tn the roof, to be sure, you may see a few holes, 
But all day they’re patched over with blue; 
And at night, when softly the darkness comes down, 
The beautiful stars will peep through. 


‘The sweet summer wind your cradles will rock, 
While you sit beside them and sing; 
I know you'll be happy” — that’s what the signs say 
That hang on old Apple-tree Inn, 





“Tt is May-time,” said the bee; 

“The queen of all the months for me; 
The flowers are here, the sky is sunny, 

’Tis now the time to gather honey.” 





—-— 


May Border 


Etta Merrick GRAVES 


Spring tulips are always welcomed. A unit may be given 
which is cut by placing the central line on the folded edge 
of the paper, and tracing the half. These may be cut from 
different colored papers or from arithmetic paper and colored. 
Add border lines that harmonize. 

The farmer is hard at work during the spring and must care 
for his barnyard animals. The duck, looking around, and 
the hissing goose make good lines of repetition. Inner lines 
are added in the border here given so that it can be hekto- 
graphed or pattern given without the lines. Add tall green 
grass blades at regular. intervals and horizontal strokes for 
ground. Add wide and narrow border lines of white. 





Occupation Series 
IX Construction Work 


Etta Merrick GRAVES 


Construction work consigts of forms folded, cut or pasted, 
which when completed, outline a solid. These folded forms 
differ from the flat ‘forms of beauty” given in December, 
but come under the head of “forms of life.” 

Construction work generally comes in the drawing course 
where the forms are the result of measuring, covering several 
lessons of painful supervision of slippery rulers, dots and 
cuts. A certain amount of this drill is good in the first grade, 
but the child’s delight in the finished product can be more 
quickly gained by folding, instead of drawing the lines. Con- 
struction paper that is a little heavier than the folding squares 
gives more body to the forms, although ordinary 5 x 5 white 
paper can be used in all the following work. 


TENT 

Fold sixteen square formation. Open and fold down a 
diagonal at each corner, leaving them folded. Cut on central 
crease on the opposite edges as far as first long crease. Lap 
the two central squares completely over each other and paste, 
which will give the triangular end of the tent. 

Repeat on the other end and cut a slit to fold back for a 
door. 

TRIANGULAR BASKET 


Make the tent form of colored paper and invert. Cut a 
strip for a handle and paste on the ends. This makes a pretty 
May Basket. Colored raphia or worsted can be tied for a 
handle. 

Farm-Hovuse 


Fold sixteen square formation. Cut on crease of one side 
as far as first long crease. Repeat on the opposite edge. 
Lap the two middle squares completely over each other and 
paste. Fold the two outside squares over so that the edges 
lap and paste. Repeat on other end of the house. Make 
a right-angled slit on the side and fold back adoor. If desired, 
windows can be cut before the ends are pasted, and a square 
chimney folded and inserted in a slit in the roof. 


BARN 
A folded form similar to the house (with larger door, no win- 
dows or chimney) can be used in a series of graded sizes for 
barn, farm-house and sheds. A small tent folded form with 
vertical slits in each end will make a chicken coop. Patterns 
of barnyard animals with standards pasted on the backs will 
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make a realistic representation on the sand-table or plain 
table.) For photograph of farmyard and patterns see “A 
Year of Primary Occupation Work,” Term ITI. 


Cart 

Fold sixteen square formation and cut off one row of squares. 
Cut on creases of short ends as far as first long crease. Lap 
squares over and paste. Cut down the squares at the front 
for front part of cart and paste a strip inside for seat. (This 
is a cart for use on the farm.) From the row of four squares 
cut off, trace the wheels and paste on sides of cart. Add a 
strip for the tongue. (A T x T square and part of another 
will be needed in this form.) 


OLD-FASHIONED WELL 


Fold sixteen square formation. Cut off a row on one side 
and again across on the other, leaving a square with three 
small squares on a side. Cut on creases on two opposite 
sides, lap squares over and paste for the “box ” of the well. 

Fold a small tent form which will make the canopy covering. 
Cut four narrow strips and fold them together with a bit of 
paste for the supports. Paste one in each of the corners of 
the box, then invert and paste all four at once in the corners 
of the covered part. A large form can be made by the teacher 
and a bucket and rope added, by tying the rope (thread) 
through the center of the covered part. Use clay for the 
bucket. 

HorsEs’ TROUGH 

Fold sixteen squares and cut off one row. Cut on creases 
on short ends, lap over the squares and paste. (This same 
form can be turned into a May Basket by adding a handle.) 


CorRNER Book CASE 

Fold a 4x4" square into quarters and cut on creases. 
Fold one square on diameter; while still folded, fold short ends 
together and once again, giving three transversecreases. From 
the folded edge cut long slits on these credses. Trace a large 
circle on another quarter, fold on both diameters. and cut 
into quarters. These give the shelves in the book-case. 
Partly open the folded form previously slit, and insert the 
pointed part of the shelves which will hold without paste. 
Use construction paper for greater stability. (Save remain- 
jng quarters.) 
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CRADLE 
“. Use a quarter of a 4x4” square, fold on diameter and slit 
the folded edge a short distance from each end. Cut a small 
circle from another quarter and cut circle on one diameter 
for rockers. Invert folded form and insert diameter of half 
circle. A “baby” pillow and coverings can be cut freehand 
if the children’s fancy desires. 


OLD-FASHIONED SETTLE 
Fold a square on diameter and cut slits as for cradle. Cut 
another square into quarters or halves and insert two at right 
angles to crease for arms (and support) of settle. A section 
may be cut out to shape arms and legs of a chair. 


TABLE 


Fold one quarter of a 4x4” square and make two slits 
from folded edge near the center. Cut a strip. from another 
square and weave it through these slits, bending ends down- 
ward for legs of table. Cut out a section from each end to 
shape them. The top can also be made from a circle. 


Rockne CHAIR 


Cut from folded edge as for settle. 
into quarters and insert two for rockers. 


Cut a two inch circle 


CHICKEN Coop 
Invert cradle, as for tent. Cut several slits across each 
end and insert strips horizontally for slats. For other forms 
not made with paste see interesting pamph'et entitled Or- 
ganized Handwork, No. 2, Genetic Construction Work, 
published by the Chicago Kindergarten College. This gives 
excellent illustrations. 


May BasKETs 

‘+ Tissue paper baskets are always a fascination to the chil- 
dren. A simple form is made from an envelope. Cut off 
the flap for the first grade, but in the second grade cut out the 
triangular section for top of basket. Cut strips of tissue paper 
about the length of the envelope. Fringe these and “krinkle” 
them with the fingers or scissors. Paste the upper edge of 
paper on edge of envelope and add a tissue paper handle 
from one corner to the other. These are effective made in 
delicate colors. 

















* Farmyard Poster = 
(From “ A Year of Primary Occupation Work,” Term IIL. by Etts Merrick Graves. Educational Publishing Co.) 
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Nature Plans for May 


Grace M, PoorBAUGH 
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giving the sound correctly. 


spring. Often it suggests an entire day’s work so drill. 
that it is possible to blend reading, writing, spelling, 
numbers, natural science, music, and drawing. 
Several plans are"given in full and from them similar plans 
can be worked out for each day. Let the central thought for 
one'day’s work be Mother Nature’s House Cleaning. 
Tell the children this story: 
Our world is like a great house. Every spring Mother 
Nature cleans her house. She sends for Mr. Wind. He 
comes and sweeps it. Then she sends for Mr. Rain’ to come 


N ee is full of suggestions for work during the 


their eyes. 





and scrub it clean. , 














The grass is the green and sprinkled over it are violets and 
dandelions. 








When he has gone Mr. Sun comes and dries the flo rs. 
Then Mother Nature puts down a beautiful new rug. She 
likes bright? colors so the rug is green, purple, and yellow. 





house. Can you guess what they are? Yes, they are vines. 





She puts beautiful green curtains at the windows of her | 


When everything is ready, she sends for her summer 





boarders. Mr. and Mrs. Robin usually come first. Every 





year they have the same room in the apple tree. In a short 
time, all the rooms are taken. This story suggests material 





for a blackboard reading lesson: 





The earth is like a house. 
It is a big brown house. 
Many things live in it. 








Insects live in it. 








Birds live in it. 
Animals live in it. 








Trees live in it. 
Flowers live in it. re 








In the winter, the flowers go to sleep, 

Mother Nature covers them with a nice blanket. 

In the spring, she cleans house. 

The wind, rain and sun help her. 

She puts down a pretty green rug. 

It has purple flowers in it. 

It has yellow flowers in it 

She puts up new curtains. 

They are green, too. 

She sends the rain to waken her children. 

The rain says, “Wake up, Mother Nature wants to see 
you.” 

They put on new clothes. 

Then they come out. 

For a word drill, a house may be drawn on the blackboard. 
In it may be written the new words. They may be called the 
furniture. Let the children play they clean the house by 








——— oe 


(Teacher erases them.) The phonetic 
drill cards may be set in the chalk tray. ° 
dishes in the cupboard. The dishes may be taken down by 


They may be called 


A house may be drawn on the blackboard for the number 
This time the furniture may be number combinations. 
Clean house by giving combination correctly. 

“The Great Brown House,” from Eleanor Smith’s Songs, 
Book I., is very appropriate for the day. 

Let the first pupils in each row represent the rain. All 
the other children bow their heads on their desks and close 
They are the flowers asleep While they all 
sing the first verse, the a ed representing the rain pass down 


The song, 


the aisles, tapping soft- 
ly on each desk. While 
the second verse is be- 
ing sung, the children 
representing the flow- 
ers slowly raise their 
heads. 

For busy work, 
things needed in 
house-cleaning such 
as a broom, brush and 
dust-pan may be’made 
with colored pegs. 

The writing lesson 
may be written on a 
paper cut the shape of 
a dust-pan and the 
spelling lesson on one 
cut the shape of a 
broom. Mother Na- 
ture’s rug may be de- 
scribed, or sentences 
may be written about 
things that have 
awakened, for the lan- 
guage lesson. 

During the time for 
construction work, a 
broom may be made. 
Use a 4” square of 
manila paper. Fold 
and cut as -indicated 
in Fig. 1. Wind 
around a 6” stick and 
tir. 

These may be taken 
home, for the children 
never seem quite satis- 
fied without something 
to take home. 











— 
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Pattern for the Broom 


A little girl wearing a dusting cap and holding a broom 
may pose for the drawing lesson. 

During the music lesson, a number of scale songs may be 
“made up” for the ‘occasion, as, descending: 

(The earth is like a big brown house.) 

Ascending: 

(Wind and rain and sun will clean it.) 

The flowers which live in Mother Nature’s house each sug- 
gest a®day’s work. A'plan for one of these is given. Teach 
the song, “Little Yellow Dandelion,” from “Songs of the 
Child World,” Book I. 

Have enough dandelions and leaves so that each child'may 
have one. Talk about the’dandelion. Where does it grow ? 
When does it blossom? How long does the blossom stay? 
How does it look when it gets old? What plants its seeds? 
Compare its leaf with that of other plants. 

Hasit sap? How does it taste? 

Iffa suitable reading"esson is not available from a book, a 
blackboard lesson may be used. 

' My name is Dandelion. 

I live in yards. 

I live in fields, too. 

I have a yellow dress. 

I go to sleep at night. 

I wake up in the morning. 

When I zet old my hair turns white. 

Then my hair comes out. 

The wind carries it away. 

Children like to blow my hair. 

They like to make curls of my stem. 

For a word drill, play the new words are dandelions. Pick 
them by naming the words. On the tablets let the children 
write sentences about the dandelion. 

Make spelling booklets and decorate the covers with dan- 
delions. Read to the children the Legend of the Dandelion 
from “All the Year Round,” Part III. Paint a dandelion 
border. For the writing lesson. let them practice this verse: 

Little yellow dandelion, 
Growing in the grass, 

With your head of shining gold, 
Merry little lass. 

During the number lesson, stories may be given about dande- 
lions, as: 

Mary found 7 dandelions in the grass. 

Tom found 3 dandelions. 

How many dandelions did they both find? 

They found 10 dandelions. 

_ On the tablets, the number stories may be pictures. 

Another interesting day’s work may be about Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit. Mother Nature provides a preacher for the flowers 
and birds. How interested the children always are in this 
queer little preacher. Have at least one to use during the 
day. 

During the conversational lesson, these questions may be 


Where do we find Jacks? Why is he called by this name? 
Does he look as if he were afraid? Hasheanyhair? Do 
you see the canopy over his head? Who is Jack’s con- 

jon? Who plays the organ? Who sings in his choir? 
The following blackboard lesson may be used: 
I-am Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 
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My home is in the woods. 

I like a damp place. 

My pulpit is green. 

The birds and flowers hear me preach. 

The wind plays the organ. 

The birds sing in the choir. 

You cannot hear me preach. 

I am still when boys and girls come. 

Cut large Jacks out of paper. Write the new word on them, 
Hide them in various places in the room. Let the children 
find them by naming the words. 

The spelling lesson may be written on papers cut the shape 
of a Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 

For the writing lesson, this verse may be used: 

In a pulpit of green, 
Every year may be seen 
A queer little preacher named Jack. 
He’s a man of few words, 
But the flowers and the birds 
Come in crowds to welcome him back. 

Draw a Jack-in-the-Pulpit. Make a free hand cutting of 
one. 

Write original number stories about |Jacks. Cut}Jacks out 
of drawing paper and write number combinations on them. 

Call the kindergarten table the meadow. Place the Jacks 
on it. Let the children take turns seeing how many Jacks 
they can find. (Name combinations correctly.) 

Read to the children the poem: “ Jack-in-the-Pulpit,”’ 
from Whittier’s ‘‘Child Life.” 

A plan for one bird day will be sufficient to show how each 
of the others may be worked out. Suppose we choose the 
oriole. 

Have the picture of an oriole if a stuffed oriole cannot be 
obtained. Talk about its color. (The father bird’s throat, 
head and upper part of back are a glossy black. His wings 
are black with white spots. His tail is white with yellow 
markings. The rest of his body isorange. The mother bird 
has yellow instead of deep orange color and dark brown in- 
stead of black on her wings.) 

By questioning see if they can tell what its food is. 
pare its song with that of other birds they know. 
blackboard lesson may be used 

My name is Oriole. 

See my pretty dress. 

It is black and orange. 

I am not.as large as a robin. 

I can sing. 

My song is not like a robin’s song. 

I go south in the fall 

I come back in the spring. 

I eat bugs. 

For a word drill, draw a ladder on the blackboard. Write 
the new words on it. Play that the children climb the lad- 
der to see the baby birds. 

At the close of each recitation, they may be birds ‘and fly to 
their nests. (Seats.) Give each child a booklet the shape of 
an oriole’s nest. This they may color and use for the spelling 
lesson. 

This exercise will furnish more material for the reading 
lesson. These sentences may be added to those alreadyfon 
the blackboard: 

This is my nest. 

It is made of string and hair. 

It is like a little cradle. 

I tie it to the limb of a tree. 

The wind will rock my babies. 

My babies like their cradle. 

Tell the children the story, ‘The Nest of Many Colors,” 
found in “In the Child’s World.” 

_Give the children hektographed pictures of the oriole. 
them color these. 

They may be cut out and used as decorations for the day 

For the language lesson, they may fill in these blanks: 

The oriole’s nest is like a ——. 

It —— in the tree. 

It is made of —— and ——. 

It has —— eggs in it. 

The eggs are ——. 


Com- 
This 


Let 
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The game given in the description of Robin Day (Primary 
EpucaTiIon, May, 1910) may be used. 

It will furnish more reading material. 

We played a game. 

We played we were birds. 

One boy was Papa Oriole. 

One girl was Mamma Oriole. 

Four little girls were Baby Orioles. 

Papa Oriole found a worm. 

He gave it to Mamma Oriole. 

She gave it to the Baby Oriole, 

For the number lesson, things may be pictured which orioles 
eat. 

A scale song may be made for the occasion. 

They will sing the scale just a little better jthan usual in 
their effort to see into the nest 

Descending —I can see the baby birdies. 

Ascending — The wind will rock them up so high 


NATURE OUTLINE FOR May 
Monday— Mother Nature’s House Cleaning. 
Tuesday— Dandelion. 
Wednesday — Violet. 
Thursday — Tulip. 
Friday — Daffodil. 


Monday—  Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 
Tuesday— ‘Trees. 

Wednesday — Ant. 

Thursday — Butterfly. 

Friday — Fish. 


Monday— _ Robin. 
Tuesday— Robin. 
Wednesday — Bluebird. 
Thursday — Bluebird. 
Friday — Oriole. 


Monday— Oriole. 
Tuesday — Woodpecker. 
Wednesday — Woodpecker. 
Thursday — Blue Jay. 
Friday — Bird Day Program 
Bird Songs. 
Bird Poems memorized. 
Bird Games. , 
Informal talk, between [teacher and pupils about 
birds studied. w 


The exercises may be made as elaborate or as simple as one 
chooses. 


(It will be noted that in the outline two days are given to some topics. 
This seems advisable because it is impossible to give all the material 
which should be used in one day’s work.) 


May with the Babies 


ANNA J. PELTON 


All who joy would win 
Must share it. 
Happiness was born a twin.— Lord Byron 


B= with the babies was a pleasure that Miss A. 





had never realized as much as she did during the 

long pleasant days of May. The strain and drudgery 

were over, so now she had more time to enter into their 
childish joys. ‘To them each budding flower and singing bird 
brought new happiness. One little girl, after a particularly 
enjoyable day, expressed to her mother, the feeling that seemed 
to pervade the room. “I’m just glad I’m alive. It’s such 
fun to be in Miss A.’s class where you plant things and watch 
them grow. I just want to stay there always.” 

The children seemed to take the lead. They brought in 
more lesson subjects of flowers, birds, bees and butterflies 
than could be well handled. No more hektographing of les- 
sons for the weary teacher. The babies were now able to 
read, and very proud were they of results accomplished in that 
line, 

Spring booklets were started, each page bearing a cutting, 
drawing, or painting of one of the subjects observed by the 
room. Under each illustration was written a short sentence 
concerning it. 

One morning a little child brought Miss A. a bunch of four- 
leaf clovers that she and her older sister had gathered the night 
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before. Miss A. gave them to the children and told them to 
press them between papers in their books. The papers would 
keep the leaves from staining their books., A few days later 
the pressed clovers were pasted on a leaf for their spring book- 
lets. This little rhyme, found on the blackboard, was copied. 


Little four-leafed clovers 
With your leaves so green, 
Little good-luck clovers 
By bright eyes are seen. 


About this time seat work to keep the bright dnes busy be- 
came a problem not easily solved. Having a child do a thing 
over and over, simply to keep him occupied, did not appeal to 
Miss A. in the least. 

The public library furnished “pleasure readers” for this 
second grade. How could the first grade children obtain 
‘pleasure readers”? An appeal to the principal for sample 
copies of primers and first readers, sent by publishers to the 
supervisors, brought out the fact that they had already been 
distributed. ‘‘ Well, if we can’t get them furnished,” thought 


- Miss A., “‘we shall have to furnish them ourselves. A reading 


table those babies really need and must have.” 

Acareful survey of her cupboard revealed six sample primers. 
Then a hunt in the building supply room yielded ten dis- 
carded books suitable for first grade chi dren. 

The next morning, during the opening exercises, Miss A. 
asked how many of the children had books at home that were 
easy enough for them toread. ‘Do you remember how much 
we enjoyed the period when we borrowed the second grade 
“pleasure readers’’ ? she asked. 

Of course they did. Miss A. explained that she thought 
they were old enough to enjoy a “pleasure readers’’ table 
of their very own. She had tried to get enough books for one, 
but had found only sixteen. They would need a good many 
more. Would they tell mother about the table? Perhaps she 
would be willing that they should loan their books for this 
table. Of course they must only bring stories that could be 
easily read, or primers. 

“Tell mother that we will try to take good care of the books, 
and return them at the close of school in June.” 

Would they ask mother? Indeed they were just bubbling 
over with enthusiasm to run home and tell her about it that 
very minute. 

A generous little maid volunteered to bring her small table. 
Though it proved to be very small it answered the purpose. 

The next week the books came pouring in. Many were 
very desirable, while some were not. The latter were sent 
back with kindly notes of thanks, regretting that they could 
not be used. One patron, with her arms laden with books, 
waylaid Miss A. on her walk to the schoolhouse a few morn- 
ings after. 

“IT didn’t know which were best to send,” she said, ‘‘so I 
thought it better to let you choose them yourself.” 

Miss A. selected four, thanking her for her generosity to 
the children. 

“T have only one of my own,”’ she answered. “It doesn’t 
hurt me to do a little for others.” 

As Miss A. had anticipated, the table was a success from the 
start. The little tots were allowed freedom in its use, but not 
license. A monitor was appointed each week to keep the 
table in order. When the books were returned in June they 
showed but little wear. 

The latter part of May Miss A. asked the children howmany 
had room in their yards for a tomato plant. She told all who 
had to ask mother if they might spade a bed about two feet 
square. Friday a general lesson on planting and a handwork 
lesson on the cornucopia were given. At the close of school 
that afternoon all who had their gardens ready were asked to 
remain. Miss A. carefully lifted the plants with her trowel, 
taking up plenty of earth with the plant to protect its tender 
roots. Very cautiously she lowered them into the cornu- 
copias, then warned the children to hurry home with them. 
“You know these tender baby plants must not get dry and 
thirsty, or they will wither,” she told them. 

Cutting flower borders did much to develop large, bold cut- 
tings. The children soon discovered that Miss A. chose only 
the large, free cuttings for the borders, and being wise wee 
ones the hint was sufficient. One day when they had made 
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unusually good cuttings of the iris they were surprised to find 
them used as a frieze on the burlap in the hall outside the door 
oftheirroom. This gave the older pupils a chance to see what 
little brothers and sisters were doing. 

The making of May baskets was another source of delight. 
A basket shaped like a flower with a butterfly poised on the 
handle seemed to be the favorite. It was hektographed on 
drawing paper, tinted, then cut, folded and pasted. The 
children rolled the ends of the petals over their pencils to get 
the curved effect. 


Here C 


Com 


Words arranged from The Youth’s Companion 
By Mary A. STILLMAN 
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Shortly before Memorial Day, Miss A. filled a large oblong 
box cover with sand. She asked the children to bring as 
many red and white daisies as possible — those being the most 
common red and white flowers in bloom at the time. The 
wild pea grew in abundance and wold answer very well for 
blue. After the sand was dampened the thirteen stripes and 
field were drawn in. The little people filled the spaces with 
red and white daisies, using the peas for the blue, and white 
daisies for the stars. When the floral: flag was completed 
it was much admired by children throughout the building. 


es the Flag 
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1. Here comes the flag; hail it! Who dares to drag or oy it? . 

2. Here comes the flag; cheer > Val - ley and crag shall hear it. . 
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Give it hur - rahs, Three for the stars, Three for the bars, All hail it | 

Shout at the sight! Red, blue and white, Jus tice and right, All cheer .« iz] 














The Grand Army of the Republic 


Primary Drawing for the Grade 
Teacher 


CHESHIRE LowTon Boong, B.S. 


Pictures in Three Dimensions 
(All rights reserved) 


N the last paper was set forth a series of constructive 
exercises which will be most useful for pictorial pur- 

- poses. The advantages which children may derive 
from doing such problems does not result wholly from 

the mere construction, but as much if not more,-from the use 
of the models when completed. Of course one profit from 
the making comes from the necessity for careful measurement 
and planning, and-a good decal of this mechanical practice 
is desirable in the primary school. “But in the last analysis, 


what children need to achieve more than anything else at this 
time, is a fluent and skillfuT expression. The all-important 
aim is the development of language in some form. Drawing 
is one phase of this language study and through its use chil- 
dren are enabled to greatly enlarge their opportunity for ex- 
pression. 


Drawing, however, is 4 limited language in that 








it makes use of certain conventions, as perspective to express 
distance, position, relative sizes, scale, etc. As an aid in 
illustrating these conditions in the material world, miniature 
models of real objects and scenes grouped on any convenient 
surface, as a table or shelf, will be found very useful.* 


THE SAND-TABLE 

The illustrations herewith offered will indicate some uses 
of the material given last month. The picture undertaken 
should invariably be one which has some bearing on the work 
in drawing, language, or other class interest, if one is to achieve 
the best result. The most advantagco"s arrangement is 
to use the sand-table in conjunction with drawing and make 
the table pictutes correspond in theme with the sibject of 
iMustrative drawing. The fo!lowing comparative list indi- 
cates the trend of work in the writer’s own town. 

GRADE I 
Construction 

These interiors are worked 
out as illustrative problems 
in three dimensions with a 
minimum of measurement. 


Drawing 
Household Occupations. 
Rooms of the House. 
Other Interiors, as School,’ 

Library, Church. 


*4 number of exercises along this line have been presented in preceding numbers of 
this magazine by Mr. Whitney, who has used blackboard backgrounds. 
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Grape II 


Drawing 
Street Scenes. 
Various Buildings, as: 
Church, School, Store, Dwell- 
ing, etc. 


Farm Life, Gardening, 
etc. 


Play, as winter sport, Slid- 
ing, the Snow man, etc. 


Construction 

A Street with appropriate 
buildings, vehicles, etc., of 
paper. The people, houses, 
etc., are drawn on.-rather stiff 
paper, cut out and stood about 
as desired. 

In this case the dwelling 
or barn is the central element. 

Here a group of buildings 
on small scale may comprise 
the background. 


GRabE III 


Some special theme upon 
which several weeks or 
months may be devoted as: 
(a) The Railway Station — 
trains, freight house, cabs, 
automobiles, etc. A subject 
which is perennially interest- 
ing and can be carried on for 
a long time. 

(b) Story of King Arthur. 
A theme full of dramatic 
interest, yielding splendid 
illustrations if done thor- 
oughly. 

(c) Study 
Indians. 


of the Pueblo 


This: subject presents nu- 
merous constructive problems 
of intense interest. The meas- 
urement involved may be as 
simple or complex as desired. 
A good study of scale and pro- 
portion. 

There is less construction 
involved here, but enough to 
make it worth while. 


The construction involved 
may be done in either clay or 
paper. 
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In any case the constructive work demanded may be re- 
duced to a decided minimum and there is a tendency to do so. 
But it should be the practice to keep the course properly bal- 
anced so that pupils acquire facility in measurement and a 
suitable standard of workmanship. The sand-table picture 
should be so chosen that some one element is the predominat- 

_ ing one, as the building, that all the other construction may 
be in scale and in position with relation to that element. 
This gives the pupil a starting point from which to work and 
keeps the attention concentrated. In fact the rules of com- 
position and design apply to pictures in three dimensions as 
well as to those on the flat. 

Accessories ‘The real charm of these model pictures comes 
from the intelligent and skillful use of details. The houses, 
vehicles, etc., offered as models will not alone suggest enough. 
The contour of the ground on which they are to be placed, 
paths, fences, roadways, flower beds, trees, etc., are quite 
essential and it is in working these out to correspond that the 
real good of the problem lies. The children should decide 
how these details shall be managed, how represented, their 
size and color. It does not matter much whether the foliage 
is made of paper or real sprays of evergreen, so long as the 
disposition, quantity and tone are right. The question of 
tone (color and value) in general, is most important for the 
same reason that it is important in drawing and painting; there 
should be enough contrast in the picture to bring out its con- 
struction without violating real conditions as they are ob- 
served in the community. It is quite proper to use cloth, 
sheets of paper, glass, etc., to indicate snow, water, grass and 
other conditions of the ground. A hill or slope may be built 
up of boxes and excelsior, covered with cloth of the proper 
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color, or sprinkled with substance which does give the 
color. 

Interiors Although the representation of interiors, as the 
play house, is usually a first grade problem, and would natu- 
rally come first, it possesses less importance than sand-table 
work, because of its limitations with very young children. 
The play house is excellent for teaching the elements of con- 
struction, arrangement and scale, and cannot well be replaced, 
but as will be indicated below, the exercise cannot be de- 
veloped completely until the second or third year. 

In grade one, where children are just learning to draw and 
to use their hands, the representation of interiors is good 
work because of their simplicity. The furniture for the play- 
house can be constructed practically without measurement, 
and in arranging the rooms pupils learn much about the 
floor-line, the sizes of windows and doors and incidentally 
individual objects (furniture), which information is useful 
in drawing. 

In Grades II and III, if one wishes to introduce the interior, 
much more can be done. The pattern and tone of walls, 






floor and furniture, the sizes and disposition of pictures, and 
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the introduction of more detail is possible here. And bhe- 
cause these older children can measure and construct more 
complex things, it is possible to represent such places as the 
restaurant, railway station, church, store, and to use the 
scheme in connection with a study, for instance, of Colonial 
life. Whether one uses the interior or not, will depend, there- 
fore, altogether on the subject selected. 


CONCLUSION 

The one way to make constructive work of the type de- 
scribed effective and profitable, is to use it in the freest, most 
elastic manner. The model house and vehicle should be 
considered merely as pictorial elements, which can be shified 
about, rearranged and employed in varying surroundings to 
suggest given conditions. There should be no stereotyped 
composition or picture; the latitude of expression allowed 
the children should be as unlimited as truth, completeness 
and proper appearance will permit. If children can be 
made to feel that the story is the essential thing, and not the 
manner of telling it, one will have achieved a measure of suc- 
cess. 
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The Bluebird* 


ALIcE INGHAM 


(Adapted from Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird’’) 


AM going to tell you of a long journey wnich was made 
by a little brother and sistcr named Tyltyl and Mytyl. 
You know that often, after little children are tucked 
into bed; they’ go on journeys. When they wake up 

and tell about it, the grown-up people think that they have 
been dreaming. Grown-up people never visit these places, 
so it is hard to make them understand; but I am sure, dear 
little friends, after the wonderful things you have seen, you 
will not think that the story of this brother and sister is so 
very strange. 

Tyltyl and Mytyl lived in a little cottage near a forest. 
Their father, Daddy Tyl, was a wood-cutter, and for a long 
time, he had not earned much money, so they were very poor. 
Their mother, Mummy Tyl, tried to make them all as happy 
as she could, but before Christmas, she told the children that 
Father Christmas would not stop at their house this year. 

So on Christmas Eve, they were tucked into bed just the 
same as any other night. They climbed up the ladder into 
the loft where they slept and Mummy Tyl came up to see if 
they were snug and warm. They did not like the dark, so 
she always left a light burning until they were asleep. Then 
she called Daddy Tyl, who looked at them lovingly, put out 
the light and went downstairs. 

This time after they had gone, a strange thing happened. 
The light began to burn again and the children woke up. Of 
course, they commenced to talk about Christmas, and climbed 
out-of bed to look at the children who were having a party 
across the street. 

They could see a beautiful Christmas tree with children 
dancirg about it. They could hear the music, so they played 
that they were at the party and danced about the loft in their 
little bare feet. When they saw.the rich children feasting on 
cakes, they played that they had some, too. 

Just then, a knock was heard at thedoor. They were afraid 
to open it, but it began to open itself. In walked a little old 
woman dressed in green and wearing a red hood on her head. 
She was hump-backed, lame, and nearly blind. She leaned 
on a stick which clattered on the floor as she walked toward 
the children. 


* The illustrations show scenes from the play as it is produced at The New Theatre, 
New York. 
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Pointing her finger at them, she said, ‘‘Have you the grass 
here that sings or the bird that is blue?”’ 

Tyltyl explained that the grass around their cottage could not 
sing, but politely told her to look at the little bird in the cage 
to see if it would do. She put on her glasses to look at it, but 
shook her head. The bird was not blue enough, and she 
told the children that she would give them a year to find it for 
her. She said that her little girl was ill and unhappy and cried 
for the Blue Bird all the time. 

She said that she was a real fairy and her name was Fairy 
Bérylune. She told them to dress at once and go right out 
of the window to look for the Blue Bird. She said that they 
need not be afraid, for she was going to give them a magic 
hat to help them on their way. At first they did not want to 
go, but when she told them that they could go to the happy 
Land of Memory and visit their grandpapa and grandmamma, 
who had died the summer before, they were quite willing. 

Then she gave Tyltyl the magic hat, which was a green 
pointed one and had a big diamond on it. She told him that 
most of the fairies had died and since then, people could not 
see things right. She said that if he would put on this hat 
and turn the diamond from right to left, it would press a bump 
on his head. This would open his eyes and he could see the 
way people used to see before the fairies died. 

Everything would look different. She, the Fairy Bérylune, 
would not be an old witch, but her true self-— a beautiful 
good fairy with ble eyes and long, golden hair. 

Besides this, if Tyltyl wore the magic hat, he could see right 
inside of everything and find the soul of bread, sugar, water, 
and all such things. By giving the hat a different twist, he 
could look into the past or future, so with its help, he would 
surely find the Blue Bird. Nobody could take the hat from 
him because nobody but Tyltyl and Mytyl could see it. Tyl- 
tyl put the hat on and the enchantment commenced. 

The Dog and Cat began to talk and act like real people, 
the soul of Water came out and there she stood crying a stream 
of tears. Fire came to life, and of course there was a fight 
between Fire and Water. Milk broke the jug and stepped 
right out in a beautiful white dress. A paper sack on the 
shelf popped and out jumped Sugar, whose fingers were made 
of sticks of candy. The Light stepped out of the lamp, 
dressed in all the colors of the rainbow. 

Just then a knock was heard at the door and Tyltyl tried to 
turn the hat back again, but did not get it quite far enough. 

Sugar, Fire, Bread, Water, and Milk all tried to get back 
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to their places, but could not. Then Fairy Bétylune told 
them that they might all go with the children, but they would 
die at the end of the journey. 

Dog and Light were the only ones who were willing to die 
to be with the children, but as the knocking became louder 
and louder, they were all so frightened that they went right 
out of the window with Tyltyl and Mytyl. 

They went to Fairy Bérylune’s palace to get new clothes 
and Tyltyl took a cage for the Blue Bird which they were going 
to find. Tyltyl was given a Hop-o’-my Thumb jacket and 
red breeches. Mytyl looked very charming in Gretel’s frock 
and Cindefella’s slippers. Their companions received very 
beautiful clothes also. 

Now Cat was really not a friend of the children. He was 
afraid that he would die at the end of the journey, so he 
plotted with Sugar and Bread to keep the children from find- 
ing the Blue Bird. The Dog was faithful and willing to die 
if he could only help them. 

Just then, Fairy Bérylune came in with Light and the chil- 
dren, so the plotting was stopped for a while. The Fairy 
said that the children were to go that night to visit their dead 
grandparents in the Land of Memory. She would not allow 
inyone to go with them. She made Bread cut off a slice of his 


stomach to feed them and Sugar was obliged to break off his . 


candy fingers to give to them. 

Tyltyl took his bird cage, and after a short joirney the chil- 
dren found themselves in the Land of Memory. Mytyi was 
afraid and was about to cry, but when they came to a little 
cottage and saw their dear Granny Tyl and Gaffer Tyl, she 
clapped her hands for joy. 

You can imagine how glad the old people were to see them. 
Gaffer Tyl told them that there was really no such thing as 
anyone being dead. Just then a blackbird in a cage began to 
sing, and while he was singing, he turned blue.. Tyltyl asked 
for the bird and of course Gaffer and Granny Ty] said that 
he might have it. He put it in his cage and they all sat down 
to have a merry supper together. Just then, the clock in the 
village struck and reminded them that they must go back to 
the fairy. They hurried away, waving good-by to their grand- 
parents. When they got back from the Land of Memory into 
the Land of the Present, they looked infto the bird cage and 
found that daylight had turned the bird black again. 

They told their disappointment to Light, but she said that 
she thought that the Blue Bird did not live in the Land of 
Memory, but in the palace of Night. She would not be al- 
lowed to enter, but she could take them to the gates of the 
palace. Bread, Sugar, and Dog went with them, but Cat ran 


on ahead to beg Night to frighten the children so that they 
could not find the Blue Bird. 
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Night did not want to let the children in, but when Tyltyl 
touched his magic hat, she was obliged to give him the keys 
to her palace. She tried to frighten him with stories of the 
Ghosts and Sicknesses that lived inside, but Tyltyl was de- 
termined to go in. They passed unharmed throvgh the 
rooms, where the Sicknesses, Tcrrors, and Wars were kept. 

Finally they came to a beautiful room where Night kept 
her Stars, Will-o’-the-Wisps, Glow-worms, and Fire-flies. 
Here were the Songs of the Nightingales and the sweet Per- 
fumes of the Night. Thcy all danced ard sang together. 








Tyltyl, Light and Mytyl 
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At last they came to a room which Night did not wish them 
to enter. She tried to coax and frighten Tyltyl, but he-still 
persisted. Dog was the only one of their companions brave 
enough to go in with them. In this room they found a dream- 
-garden lighted with moonbeams. Blue Birdswere flying about 
everywhere; and seemed to be feeding upon the moonbeams. 
The children caught as many as they wished and ran out to 
Light to show that at last they had found, not one, but many 
Blue Birds. When they held them out to her they saw that 
the poor little birds were dead. Such birds could not live in 
the daylight, so the children were obliged to search for the 
Blue Bird in some other place. 

The deceitful old Cat made them think that it was in the 
forest and advised them to steal away while Light was asleep. 
He stole on ahead to tell the trees to hide the Blue Bird. 

Tyltyl turned the diamond and all the trees and animals 
of the forest came to life. The Oak told Tyltyl that the Trees 
considered men their enemies. He said that Tyltyl’s own 
father had cut down his grandfather Oak and almost all his 
family. He said that the Trees would never give up the 
Blue Bird for that would be giving up their freedom. If 
men should come into possession of the Blue Bird, they would 
be able to rule everything in the forest absolutely, and not a 
Tree or Animal wouid be safe. 

He said that all the Trees and Animals had heard that 
they were coming and were ready to put them to death. The 
Beech offered a limb to hang them on; the Ivy offered the 
noose, and the Fir Tree a coffin. They had planned that 
one of the Trees was to kill the children with a club. How- 
ever, there was not a tree that was willing to doit. They all 
made excuses until the Oak decided to do it himself. 

He rushed at Tyltyl, who took his knife from his pocket; 
Dog bit the other trees and he and Tyltyl had a dreadful time 
fighting them all. Just then Light came up. She had wak- 
ened and had been trying to find her little friends. She called 
to Tyltyl to turn the diamond on his hat, back again, which he 
did, and all his enemies’ were changed into trees and animals 
again. Cat pretended to be their friend and only the Dog 
knew how treacherous he had been. 

Light then guided them to the Kingdom of the Future. 
Here they talked and played with the fittle children who had 
never been on earth, but were going tocome some day. Each 
little one had work tobring with him. One boy wished to bea 
doctor when he came to earth; another wanted to be a soldie” 

In the Kingdom of the Future, all the children were blue. 
Their king was Father Time. When he saw Tyltyl and 
Mytyl, he was angry and drove them out, but Light whispered 
that she had found the Blue Bird and had it under her cloak, 

As their year would be over in a few hours, she took them 
back to their own little home. When Tyltyl and Mytyl saw 
the door of their house, they wanted to go in and kiss their 
mother right away, but Light told them to wait for the strik- 
ing of the clock. She said that when the year was up Bread, 


Milk, Water, Fire, Sugar, Dog and Cat must go back into. 


their places again. 
the Land of Silence. 

The Dog thought that before they were changed, he weuld 
give the Cat a good beating for deceiving the children so. 
Their fighting made such a din, that it frightened the Blue 
Bird and it got away. Just then the clock struck one, two, 
three, four, five, six! They were all changed as Light had 
said, and Tyltyl and Mytyl were put into their own little teds 
again. Mummy Ty] called to them to get up, and while they 
were dressing they tried to tell her of their journey. Mummy 
Tyl would not believe a word of it, so they tried to tell Daddy 
Tyl. Just then, in came a neighbor, Goody Berlingat. She 
said that her little girl was sick and crying for Tyltyl’s bird. 
Tyltyl was an unselfish boy so he gave it toher. As she passed 
out of the door, they noticed that the bird was turning blue. 

Not long after, as the children were talking of their journey, 
a little tap was heard at the door. There stood Goody Ber- 
lingot’s little girl with the Blue Bird pressed to her breast. 
It had made her so happy and well that she had left her sick 
bed and had come to play with them. 

Does it not seem strange that Tyltyl and Mytyl took such 
a long journey in search of the Blue Bird and then found it 
right at home? Do you know of any boys and girls who, if 
they had the right kind of eyes, could find happiness in their 
own little homes? 


Then they would all live once more in 
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Tuckahoe 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


ERHAPS if Father had never gone down the coast 
to pasture a great flock of Jack Gordon’s sheep, 
Tuckahoe wouid never have become a member of 
Lydie-Ann’s family. And if Tuckahoe had never 

come, Lydie-Ann is still quite sure that she would never, 
never, never have grown to like California. 

The house in which Mother and Lydie-Ann lived was 
covered with rose-blossoms. They looked in every door and 
window. Their petals lay thick and sweet on roof and porch 
and were piled high each side the little path which led away 
from the house. Sometimes, Lydie-Ann felt that she was 
smothered’ in roses. Lydie-Ann wanted the cool crusty 
early-spring days, the pale starved faces of the first wild flow- 
ers, the sudden snow-squalls of her far-off northern home. 
To tell the truth, in all California, there wasn’t a lonelier little 
girl than Lydie-Ann was that first spring. 

Then, one morning, up the path between the roses, trotted 
Tuckahoe. His long fleece was full of dust‘and torn with 
thorns. He was so tired out, he fell over in a little heap be- 
side Lydie-Ann with such a piteous “ Ma-a!” that she gath- 
ered him right up into her tender little arms. And at once a 
door to an empty room of Lydie-Ann’s heart opened wide and 
Tuckahoe trotted straight in. 

“Oh, Mother!” cried Lydie-Ann, flying into the house. 
“Just see the dear little lost lamb that has come to stay with 
us.” 

“It must belong to one of the sheep-owners about here,” 
said Mother. “And here is the mark that tells which one. 
‘When Father comes, he will know, Lydie-Ann.” 

“I’m going to name him Tuckahoe,” cried Lydie-Ann, her 
cheeks as red as the roses nodding at her from the window. 
“Rosebud is much prettier — but Tuckahoe is the name of 
our dear old home, lambie — and nothing could be lovelier 
than that.” 

Lydie-Ann and Mother washed and brushed and combed 
the lamb till he was every bit as white and clean as Mary’s 
little lamb, itself. He was given warm milk. By and by, 
he went off to sleep, while Lydie-Ann sang softly a little lul- 
laby about lambs and shepherds and green pastures and still 
waters. 

“Poor child!’ said Mother. 
even than I have.” 

Tuckahoe soon found that he had fallen into the best of 
hands. Hewas bathed until his fleece was like soft spun silk. 
He was fed with the daintiest food. He was babied until it 
was a wonder that he wasn’t quite spoiled: He gambolled 
and frisked and played and was as gentle and loving as a pet 
kitten. And days went by, and Father didn’t come home. 

One morning, Mother felt she must speak. 

“I wish,” she said quietly, “that we could find out where 
Tuckahoe’s real home 1s.” 


““She’s been more homesick 
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“Why, Mother!” cried Lydie-Ann, “this is his home. 
Don’t you think he likes it?” 

“But it isn’t just right — is it, Lydie dear? — to keep any- 
thing that isn’t ours. Anything that is worth so much as 
Tuckahoe? He isn’t acommon lamb, dear. He is smaller. 
And his fleece is much whiter and finer.” 

Lydie-Ann was very quiet all day. Toward night, she came 
to Mother. 

“Do you suppose Tuckahoe would rather go back to his 
own home, Mother?” she asked. 

“He seems very happy,” said Mother. ‘Anyway,’ she 
added, “‘we must wait until Father comes, you know, Lydie- 
Ann. That will give you time to get used to the thought of 
giving him up.” 

“But if I keep you any more days and go on loving you 
more each one, I can never give you up,” said Lydie-Ann sadly 
to Tuckahoe, the next morning. She had found a little collar 
which she had put on Tuckahoe. To it, she had tied a stout 
rope. She and Tuckahoe were going slowly down the path 
which led on and on among the roses as far as Lydie-Ann 


could see. Somewhere it must come out on a road. And 
the road would take them to Tuckahoe’s home. 
But the path seemed in no hurry to reach the road. It led 


Lydie-Ann and Tuckahoe into a big beatiful grove where 
the air was sweet beyond words, and where white blossoms 
and golden fruit hung on the trees together Then it took 
them through other orchards. Suddenly Lydie-Ann stopped 
and rubbed her eyes. Just ahead of her, shining against the 
dazzling blue of the sky was a golden mass that looked like a 
shower of yellow snowflakes caught somehow and held fast. 
When Lydie-Ann and Tuckahoe came up to the yellow tangle 
they found it was made of blossoms of tall slender trees 
whose feathery branches criss-crossed each other and wove 
a net-work far above Lydie-Ann’s head. 

Lydie-Ann sat down and drew Tuckahoe into her arms. 

She crooned a lullaby and soon they were both asleep. 
‘ Suddenly Lydie-Ann awakened. Outside her golden tent, 
was the sound of something thud, thud, thudding along: What 
could it be? Just: then came angry “Ba-as” and shrill 
**Ma-as” and the sound of a man’s voice calling. 

With a shrill little “‘ Ma-a!” of his own, Tuckahoe sprang 
away from Lydie-Ann. She clutched at the rope. A minute 
later, a man on horseback, driving a big flock of sheep, was 
surprised by a small girl and a lamb dashing at him out of 
a tangle of wild mustard. 

Lydie-Ann disliked the man at once. He got down from 
his horse, looked the lamb over, grunted, picked up Lydie- 
Ann, lamb and all, remounted his horse, and rode silently 
along behind the hurrying flock of sheep. 

Lydie-Ann was too frightened to speak. She could 
scarcely think. Dimly, she knew that at last they rode past 
a big house in the midst of beautiful flowers. The next she 
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knew, she and the man and Tuckahoe were standing among 
a big comany of men. 

“Here’s your lost lamb,’”’ grunted the man who still held 
her. ‘And here’ — he thrust her forward .o another man 
“is the thief.” 

Poor little Lydie-Ann. She gave one brief scared glance 
about her. There were pens full of sheep and lambs. There 
was a bright something beyond, which flashed in the sun like 
silver, and must have been a pond. There were brisk talk 
and laughter, the rasp and click of great shears, white fleeces 
flying through the air, and, everywhere a queer oily woolly 
smell. As she changed hands, she closed her eyes tight. 
The sobs stuck in her throat. But she never once let go of 
Tuckahoe. Then a great jolly roar of a laugh shook her up 
and down. Out of the roar, a man’s big voice spoke. 

“Lost your senses again, Pete?” said the voice. “This 
baby a thief?” See here, little one, you and I know better, 
don’t we? Look at me. Im Jack Gordon and I’ve babies 
of my own.” 

Lydie-Ann opened her eyes, big and blue as the violets of 
her own northern home. 

“Speak right up, and tell us about it,” cried Jack Gordon. 
“The lamb is mine, all right — one I brought up by hand 
But you didn’t steal him.” 

So in Jack Gordon’s arms, clutching Tuckahoe, Lydie- 
Ann told her story. 

“Brought him back ‘cause you thought ’twasn’t right to 
keep him — eh?” said Jack Gordon. 

“No,” said Lydie-Ann honestly. ‘I didn’t get around to 
think much about that. All I could think was that maybe 
Tuckahoe was as lonesome away from his home as I was 
from mine.”’ 

“Seems so contented in his present quarters,’ said Jack 
Gordon,” that I think I’ll leave him there. That is, after I 
borrow him for a few minutes. Here, Tom, shear Tuckahoe 
for his littke owner. Then you may take them both back 
home.” 

A minute later, a funny, light-headed, spindle-legged, little 
creature dived straight through the men, and with a glad little 
bleat kicked up its heels and dashed straight into Lydie 
Ann’s arms. 

“Here’s the rest of nim,” said Jack Gordon, and there 
before Lydie-Ann’s surprised eyes, was a mass of soft silky 
wool which had been Tuckahoe’s coat. ‘Tell father to sell 
it for you and get something nice to remember Jack Gordon 
and his sheep-shearers with. And, whenever Tuckahoe needs 
shearing, bring him back — always glad to see you, Lydie- 
Ann!” 

When Lydie-Ann and Tuckahoe were safe at home and 
Mother had heard of their wonderfcl morning, Lydie-Ann 
said with a big sigh of content: 

“‘ Mother, California, isn’t so bad after all, is it?” 
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Bara and pis pen 


Cut on full lines 
Fold on dash lines 
Paste laps 
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Blackboard and Sand ‘Table 


Series 
The 


(With Illustrations by Prof. C. F. Wxirnry, Salem State Normal 
School, and Text by A. C.) 


T= barn in this lesson is made of stiff manila paper, 


Farm 


by the children. The roof is made of one simple 

oblong folded in the middle. The children draw 

this figure before measuring with a ruler and cutting 
the paper the desired length. The size of the barn and its 
parts must of course conform to the size of the background 
which has been made by the teacher and care must be taken 
to give the children’s measurements, or ruling off their paper, 
which will, wher all is done, make the barn fit proportionately 
into the picture, A barn too small for the hay or too large for 
the big old pines is not pleasing to the eye nor of half the 
educational value as to eye training of one in proper size. 

The sides of the barn can all be cut from one piece of paper 
if one has it in sheets sufficiently large. If not, cut one end 
and one side, or simply one end or one side, from each sheet of 
paper and paste together, care being taken, in each cutting, 
to allow an extra halfinch for lap when pasting. The children 
draw the figure before cutting out, the object of this part 
of the lesson being to make the child see the difference be- 
tween the actual four-sided barn, and the two-sided ap- 
pearance it has in a picture. In one end are cut two doors. 
The doors open at the centre cut and hinge at the fold. 

The three little windows at the side are measured and cut, 
leaving the cut portion swinging at the top, if desirable, as 
the doors were hinged. The shed has but two sides alike. 
It should be cut, drawn, measured, and pasted as shown 
in the diagram. 

The hay rack was made of toothpicks thrust into the edges 
of an oblong of cardboard. ‘The tops of the sticks were made 
fast by weaving a bit of raffia between and around them. The 
wheels were made of cardboard. The child in this lesson 
learned to draw and cut the oblong and the circle. As one 
can see at a glance the barn is at the extreme edge of the fore- 
ground, the pebbles at the left, which look like a continuation 
of the wall in the background, were brought in by the children. 


The “tree” to the left of them is a bit of savin bush set up in the 
sand. The foreground is wholly of sand strewn with a few 
leaves. 


THE BACKGROUND 


In drawing the background do not outline. Contrasts 
alone bring out the objects. The top of the picture and the 
hilltops are simply blackboard untouched. The lights in the 
sky are made with a few strokes of the chalk held flatwise 
and drawn across the whole width of the picture. A heavier 
white stroke with the chalk held flatwise makes the light be- 
hind the mountains or hills. The trees are rubbed in with 
black chalk with here and there a bit of gray made with the 
white chalk and the eraser or the ends of the fingers. The ‘ 
birds are made each of the larger with two strokes of the white 
chalk. 

The wall and bars behind the haystacks are very simple 
bits of light with a delicate shading, the whole brought out 
sharply not by lines, except in the case of the bars, but by the 
extreme darks of the trees just behind them. The field in 
which are seen the haystacks is just blackboard untouched 
except for a few smooth strokes of the black chalk and a heavy 
black stroke to denote shadow behind each haystack. The 
haystacks are rubbed fin with a short piece of chalk held 
flatwise. , 


Song of the Bluebird 


ANNIE L. LANEY 


As we came over the hill to-day, 
We heard a bluebird singing; 

He spread his wings and he flew away, 
But his sweet voice still is ringing. 





And what did the bluebird sing to-day 
In the bonny sunshine swinging, 
High on a branch in his coat so gay 
To the winds his sweet words flinging ? 


He sang, “How the world is sweet and gay!” 
He sang, ‘‘ How softly the breezes play 

Through the swaying trees at the dawn of day 
When all the grove is singing!” 




















































































































Waiting for His Share ” 





School-room Recreations for 
Spring and Early Summer 


P ERY often I vary the rest periods by substituting 
pleasing games instead of the gymnastic lessons. 


THE Pony GAME 

All children love to play horse and we have a “Pony 
Game” that is enjoyed very much. As an introduction to 
this game some child is invited to show his playmates how 
his rocking horse travels in the nursery. Then at a signal 
from the teacher, every child in the room becomes the 
proud possessor of a rocking horse. By placing the right 
foot a little forward and the left foot backward, each child 
mounts his horse. Now, with reins tightly clasped i in both 
hands he is ready for a ride and with a chirp to his horse he 
is off. The weight of the body is on the right foot. By 
bending the right knee forward considerably and the left knee 
slightly. for the first movement, then bending both knees 
gently backward, and alternating these movements, the 
rhythmic swaying of the rocking horse may be almost perfectly 
imitated. 

While the children are enjoying their ride they say or sing 
the following lines suiting the movement to the words: 

Oh, whither away on your steed of brown? 


Away we go so gay, 
We’re off for a gallop o’er field and down, 


Cl! Cl! we gallop away! (Shake whip) 
Away we go, away we go! 
My pony ows the way. 


Away we go, now steady; whoa! (Rein in) 
Hurrah! we’re home again. 
When the ride is ended many are anxious to tell in complete 
sentences the story of the places they visited and the bits of 


scenery they passed on the way. 
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Visitinc Day 
Then we have a game called “Visiting Day” in 
which we play we are making a call upon a‘friend 
and we find her busy each day with work appro- 
priate to whichever day of the week it may be. 
The children say the following lines, while 
playing: 
I went to visit a friend one day, 
She only lives across the way. 
She said she couldn’t go out to play 
Because it was her washing day. 
This is the way she washed away 
The day she couldn’t go out to play. 
Motion of Washing) 
(The first four lines are repeated, as the begin 
ning of every stanza ‘and the last two lines suit the 
action to the words.) 
She said she couldn’t go out to play 
Because it was her ironing day. (Iron) 


She said she couldn’t go out to play, 
Because it was her writing day 
This isthe way she wrote away, etc. 
(Write on hand) 

She said she couldn’t go out to play 
Because it was her mending day. 
This is the way she sewed away, etc. 

(Pull thread in and out.) 


She said she couldn’t go out to play 
Because it was her sweeping day. 
This is the way she swept away. 
(Motion of sweeping) 
She said she couldn’t go out to play, 
Because it was her baking day. 


This is the way she stirred away 
The day she couldn’t go out to play 
(Left arm curved for dish. Stir with right hand) 


She said she couldn’t go out to play, 
Because it was the Sabbath day. 
This is the way she walked to church, 
‘The day she couldn’t go out to play. 
During the singing of the last stanza, all the chil- 
dren march around the room and back to their seats. 


BAND GAME 


In the ‘Band Game” every child is a great musician and 
there are as many bands as there are rows of children in the 
room. Sometimes one band is invited to stand in the front 
of the room to show the other children what instruments are 
to be used each time. The children sing or recite together 
the following lines, varying the words and motions according 
to the various instruments, which are to be played upon. 

We are some young musicians, 


From Flanders we have come, 
We make sweet music upon our instruments. 


If a drum, beat 

Rub-a-dub-dub-dub; 
- Rub-a-dub,-dub,-dub-dub-dub. 

Violin 
Fiddle-deedee-dee; fiddle-dee-dee; 
Fiddle-deedee-deedee-dee. 

Horn 
Toot-a-toot-toot-toot; toot-a-toot-toot-toot-toot; 
Toot-a-toot-toot-toot-toot-toot. 

Piano 


Tra-la-la-la; tra-la-la-la; 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la. 

When the warm days come the children love to play the 
bird and farmyard games. 


Birp GAME 

The “ Bird Game” may be played by five children represent 
ing, respectively, a bluebird; a robin; a tanager; an oriole and a 
meadow lark, according to the dress or suit each child has on 

The five birds are seen waiting at an archway, made by 
two tall children standing with hands clasped above their 
heads much as in the old “London Bridge” game. 

While the children at the seats sing the following lines, 
birds fly around the room singly, and back to a chair (tree) 
in the front of the room. 

Five little birdies standing at the door, 
Bluebird flies away and then there are four, 


Bluebird, bluebird, happy and gay 
Bluebird, bluebird, fly away. 
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Four little birdies sitting on a tree, 4 Fourth week. 
~ Robin flies away and then there are three. Flag study. 
Robin, robin, happy and gay, Our soldiers. 


Robin, robin, fly away. : 

oer: Scape Review talk; Lincoln and Washington. 
Three little birdies looking at you, Decoration Day. 
Oriole flew away and then there were two. Story: “Nahum Prince” — “In the Child’: 


Oriole, oriole, happy and gay 
Oriole, oriole, fly away. ' World.” 
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Il Language . 
Two little birdies sitting in the sun, 1 First week. 
om ee at og Set . — =—— a Story hour; optional review. 
anager, tanager, happy and gay, * : 
Tanager, tanager, fly away. b Expression exercises. 
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c Write original sentences; subject, “Spring 


One little birdie left all alone, Flowers.” 

ee eee d Poem Study, “It is not raining rain to me.” 
Meadow lark, meadow lark, happy and gay, e Story telling; “The Little Pink Rose.” 
Meadow lark, meadow lark, fly away. 2 Second week. 


a Lay sentences using cut letters; bluebird. 
b Write original sentences; bluebird. 
c Expression exercises. 


Finally all the birdies form a line and fly to their own tree 
seat, while the children sing: 


Oia I 


: (Tune —“Chickadee”) * d Drill to correct inaccuracies in speech. 
f Birdies, birdies happy and gay it Story hour. 
§ They’ll fly back again some day. 3. Third week. 


a Poem study, “It is not raining rain to me.” 

b Picture study; review and comparison of artists 
and pictures studied during year. 

c Poem study; review. 

d Write original sentences; trees. 

e Dramatization; optional. 


FARMYARD GAME 
In “The Farmyard Game” a few children leave the room, 
and choose some farm animal, which they wish to imitate. 
As they return the children at the seats, standing in the aisles, 
are singing: 


Where have you been my children dear, 4 Fourth week. 
And what have you seen to-day? a Written; dictation of simple story or rhyme. 
- The children who are entertaining answer: b Oral test; use in sentences of words studied 


We have seen the ducks in the farmer’s yard to correct inaccuracies of speech. : 

And this is what they say. . ¢ Poem study; words and interpretation of 
patriotic songs. 

Retell stories of our heroes. 

e Dramatization. 


All make motions of flapping wings by placing hands on d 
hips and bending arms back and forth saying: 
G:, Quack, quack, quack, quack, ' 

Quack, quack, quack, quack, Ill Seat Work 


seapeamipee cag it: 1 Reading and Phonics. 


In like manner other children retire from the room and re- a Study reading lesson. ‘ 
turn, imitating a sheep or any domestic animal with appro- b Lay sentences containing new words. 
priate words and actions. ; . c Review phonograms, laying lists of words. 
Words and music for this game may be found in “Ring 2 Number. 
Songs and Games,” by Flora H. Clifford. a Mondays; written. 


(1) Make calendar for May. 
(2) Write figures to 100. 





(3) Review counting exercises. 
May (4) Optional. 
Hope W. Mowsray b Tuesdays; exercise in use of ruler. 


c Wednesdays; freehand drawing of simple 


(An Outline correlating plans for General Lesson, Nature Study 











and Seat Work.) figures (rectangles) to illustrate ratio (4, 
; 8; 3, 6; 6, 12; 4, 12). 
I General Lesson and Nature Study d Thursdays; test on review combinations and 
1 First week. separations. 
a Calendar talk; the new month. e Fridays; optional. 
b Flower study; cowslip. 3 Hand Work. 
c Bird study; bluebird. a Mondays; copy color sketches of familiar 
d Grass. flowers. 
e Story; “The Little Pink Rose” — Sara Cone (1) Cowslip. 
Bryant. (2) Dandelion. 
2 Second Week. (3) Violet. 
a Weather talk; signs of approaching summer. (4) Painted cup. 
b Flower study; dandelion. b Tuesdays; color drawings of different birds 
c Bird study; oriole. outline supplied. These drawings, with 
d Germination; observe sprouted bean and corn. the April drawings, may be bound into a 
e Story: “Margery’s Garden” — Sarah Cone book. The original sentences written for 
Bryant. language will be an interesting addition. 
3 Third week. (1) Scarlet tanager. 
a Study of outdoor life in general; observe ' (2) Crow. 
changes that have taken place in the past : (3) Flicker. 
month. (4) Oriole. 
b Flower study; violet. c Wednesdays; free illustration of different 
c Bird study; flicker. poems; line by line. 
d Tree study; comparison of tree studies made d Thursdays; picture the homes of different 
since September. See “In the Child’s birds. 
World” — Poulsson, p. 253. e Fridays; review construction; draw a diagram 
e Story: ‘‘Echo” — Poulsson’s, “‘In the Child’s showing your walk home; your walk to the 





World.” library; to church; show blocks. 
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SAONE ANOTHER 


An Idea for Sultry Days 


It was a sultry morning late in May — the kind of day that 
deadens the senses. The children were restless and inatten- 
tive and the time dragged. By noon the teacher was almost 
desperate. 

Lagging homeward to lunch she felt discouraged — home- 
sick and heartsick. Flinging herself in a chair, she felt ready 
to give up when the thought came: “Try a change of dress. 
Maybe you will feel better.” 

Only a few minutes remained, so she jumped up, took out 
her daintiest, most unschool-like frock and with a few pats 
to her hair she soon looked and felt a far different creature. 

(All this is commonplace enough, but here comes the Idea.) 

When she reached school the children rushed up to her and 
were ready to embrace her when a fellow teacher said, “ Chil- 
dren, I want to introduce your new teacher, Miss Jones.”’ 
Quick as a flash came the question, ‘Where is Miss A. ?”’ 
“She isn’t well and asked me to come in her place,” was the 
reply. 

When the children marched into the room a murmur of 
appreciation reached her. Up flew a little hand and to her 
surprise a little girl said, ‘‘ Miss Jones, may I pull down the 
shade?” This had such a happy effect the teacher said, 
“Now, boys and girls, Miss A. will feel very happy if I take 
her a splendid report of you this afternoon.” 

A magic spring was touched —little faces brightened, 





(To be bektographed and colored) 


little minds opened and it was a glorious afternoon indeed 
Some pretty shrewd questions were asked “‘ Miss Jones,”’ but 
the make-believe was fun. 

The last the now happy teacher heard was, “Good-bye. 
Miss Jones. 
morrow.” 

And it was still a sultry day in May — but O, what a differ- 
ence! M. L. A. 





Live Spelling 


We hear much in these days about “live school work.” 


I sometimes take it literally and have what I call my “live 


spelling lesson.” 

In my third grade I give six words a day in spelling, writing 
the list on the blackboard. 

When it comes time for oral drill I name each child a letter 
found in the day’s words. I give out several duplicate 
letters, to add to the interest. Then I call the word as: 
“‘crystal.” 

The children come forward in turn; the first child rising, 
and as he comes forward says, ‘I’m C,” the second, ‘I’m 
R,”’ and so on till the last letter has come up. Then all give 
letters, thus spelling the word, and then pronounce it to- 
gether. 

If one forgets to come up I say, “Whom shall we call, chil- 
dren ?” and they never fail to tell me. 

In case of the duplicate letters the first one to think goes up 
thus keeping them all on the alert. 

Grace S. PARKHURST 





Written Language Work 


- We discuss some subject orally. I find our domestic ani 
mals very interesting subjects. Plants, fruit, flowers, nuts 
and the wild animals are also good subjects. The pupils 
give complete sentences. As they give these I write on the 
board the difficult words in them. With these words as a 
guide they are able to write a very good story when they go 
to their seats. In our first work of this kind I always put the 
title of the story on the board as it should be written, and em- 
phasize the fact, that every sentence must begin with a capital 


. letter by writing the first word of the sentence with a capital 


as they give it, and putting the mark on the board with which 
the sentence should close. 

As our class time is very short in comparison to the time 
spent in their seats (in my district school of six grades) we 
often use the same subject several days, writing it in the three 
persons on successive days. ‘The pupils are always delighted 
to use the same subject over in this way as their spelling vocab- 
ulary is very limited, and in this way they are able to write 
a longer story by using the old material in a way that makes 
of it a new story. 

M. W. BENHAM 





Birds in the Bush 


Have you ever played “Birds in the Bush? My children 
love’ it and work harder with that than anything else. One 
child ‘stands before the class with a small number of shells 
in his hand and says: “Birds in the bush, how many?” He 
then’ ‘points to one of the other Babies who hazards a guess 
at the number of shells in hishand. If right, he takes the first 
child’s place. If wrong, I ask him the difference between 
his guess and the real number. If he answers correctly, he 
becomes the “‘ Bush” himself. 

E. H. C, 


Tell Miss A. we hope she’ll be all right to- 
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Helps in Music and Spelling 


For the teacher who wishes a stationary staff on her board 
and cannot have one painted on, I would recommend one that 
I used for a year put on with whitecrayola. It needs brighten- 
ing up occasionally, but has proved very satisfactory and is 
at the top of the blackboard where it is not in the way. 

I find an excellent incentive for good spelling is the spelling 
tally. Each child has a white card 6” by 3” with his name 
written at the top. For every one hundred, the card is 
punched with a ticket punch that was procured at a slight cost. 

‘The star and heart punches are most attractive for little 
people. 

This is an excellent device also for the teacher who has 
to estimate grades. She has a fairer basis to grade spelling 
upon, as a count of the “‘punches” will enable her in a short 


while to know just when the child has failed. 


B. P. 


An English Teacher’s Idea 


Miss E. was reading Miss Sunderland’s article, 
Cards in School.” 


“ Playing 
Next day, she brought a bundle of used 
picture postcards to school with her and allowed all the chil- 
dren to look through them. They were delighted and begged 


to be allowed to keep some. Then Miss E. unfolded her 
plan; she promised that every child who showed that he had 
made a very special effort should choose one of these cards 
and paste it in scrap-books that they were going to make for 
that purpose. How busy the children were when I peeped in 
and saw them occupied in folding the brown sheets, piercing 
holes and threading gay colored silks through them and 
making most charming designs for the outside of their books! 
And then what excitement there was when I was called in one 
day to hear Bobbie read and to see him paste his card, which 
he chose with such deliberation from the heap, in his album! 
m 
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The Birds of Killingworth 


CHARACTERS 
Schoolmaster Mayor 
Almira Judge 
Farmers Minister 
Group of Women Deacon 

Scene I 


(Schoolmaster and Almira, walking together.) 


Schoolmaster The spring of the year has come again to 
our little town of Killingworth. 

Almira And isn’t it a beautiful time of year, when we 
can watch the birds, building their nests, singing as they 
work? 

Schoolmaster Why are the birds’ songs so much sweeter 
than any we are able to learn, I wonder? 

Almira Because God taught them the songs they sing, 
I think. See how the buds on the trees are swelling. They 
grow larger almost while you watch them. 

Schoolmaster And listen! How the brooks laugh and 
sing as they run down the hill. Let us walk towards the 
orchard. We'll find the robins and bluebirds down there, 
singing their merriest tunes. 

Almira Even the poor little sparrows are trying their 
best to sing in this great bird chorus. Hearthem! Chirping 
the only song they know. 

Schoolmaster I believe crows must be hungry all the time. 
See! that great crowd of them off by themselves, cawing 
every moment for something to eat. 

Almira ‘There are some of the farmers in the fields. Let 
us go over and have a chat with them. 

Schoolmaster We must not keep them talking long, for 
their busy time has begun. This is the time to plough and 
get the earth ready to plant their crops. 

Almira Good afternoon, Farmer Hill. 


(Farmer Hill takes off his hat.) 


Farmer Good day to you, Miss Almira. It does my old 
ears good to hear your voice once more. (Bows to School- 
master.) 

Almira It is good of you to say that, Farmer Hill, but 
there are sweeter voices than mine to be heard to-day. We 
have been taking a long walk, just to listen to the birds and 
see all the tender green things. 

Farmer The tender green things look good to farmers’ 
eyes, too, but the song of birds is not as sweet in our ears as in 
yours. We do not welcome the birds as you do. 

Schoolmaster But what would a spring be without the birds! 

Farmer We’d have more cherries and strawberries if 
we had no robins and bluebirds, for the birds like them far 
too well, and take all they can eat, without so much as saying, 
“‘By your leave!” We farmers think the birds are the most 
dreadful thieves we have to look out for. The crows are even 
worse than the robins and bluebirds — for they help themselves 
to the corn as soon as it is planted. We farmers had so much 
stolen last year that we were afraid all our crops would be 
spoiled. So we have called a meeting at the Town Hall for 
to-night. All the farmers and townspeople are coming. I 
suppose you will be there ? 


(Schoolmaster nods assent.) 


We shall decide then what is best to do. 

Almira What do you think can be done? 

we Most of the farmers think there is only one thing 
to do. 

Schoolmaster And that? 

Farmer Offer to pay so much, a few cents, perhaps, for 
every dead bird brought to the Town Hall. 

Almira Oh! Horrible! Horrible! What a cruel thing 
even to think of doing. 

Schoolmaster It will not be a good thing for our children 
— pay them for doing what they have been taught is very 
wrong to do. 

Farmer It seems as if we had tried every other way we 
could think of. We have put scare-crows up in the fields to 
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frighten the birds, the most dreadful looking things, too — 
terrible enough to scare people. 

Almira And -weren’t the birds afraid of them? 

Farmer Afraid of them? The saucy things perched on 
the scarecrow’s shoulder. Even his tattered coat, flapping 
in the wind, did not frighten them. 

Schoolmaster We must not stay longer, for we are keeping 
you from your work. Good afternoon. 

Almira Good afternoon, Farmer Hill. 

Farmer Good-by, and come again when you are out fora 
walk. I'll see you at the meeting to-night, I hope. We need 
all the men we can get, to help us decide how to protect our 
crops against the thieving birds. 

Schoolmaster Y’ll come to your meeting, but I’ll tell you 
beforehand that I am on the birds’ side. 

Farmer Very well, but I am afraid you’ll stand alone. 


(All three cry “Good-by!” again. Almira and Schoolmaster walk 
off. Farmer Hill goes home.) 


ScEnE II 


Time Evening of same day. 

PLace Street corner near Town Hail. 

(Group of women standing on street corner watching men walking 
on other side, on their way to the Town Hall.) 


First Woman Where can all these men be going to-night ? 

Second Woman Don’t you remember? A meeting was 
called in the Town Hall to decide how to keep the birds from 
stealing everything the farmers can raise. 

Third Woman Oh, to be sure! It looks as if all the men 
in town were going to be there. 

Fourth Woman And all the farmers from all the country 
round, from the number of horses tied in front of the Town 
Hall. 

Fijth Woman How slowly the Judge walks down the 
street. 

Sixth Woman Where does the Judge live? 

First Woman In that big white house, with the red roof 
and the great pillars. 

Second Woman Here comes the Minister down the lane. 

Third Woman He is cutting off all the poor daisies’ heads 
with his swinging cane. 

Fourth Woman I suppose he is a very good man, but he 
is not at all gentle-hearted, as it seems a minister ought to be. 

Fijth Woman If he were as gentle-hearted as some, he’d 
not think it such fine sport, every Fall, to kill the beautiful 
deer that bound through our woods. 

First Woman 1 don’t think he has love enough in his heart 
for either man or beast. 

Second Woman The Schoolmaster is going, too. He 
has just come out of the school-house and started down the 
hill. 

' Third Woman There’s a man who would not cut off even 
the heads of the daisies. He loves them too well. 

Fourth Woman I believe he is watching the clouds now, 
as he walks. How soft and white they are, to be sure. 

Fifth Woman The Deacon will be late if he does not 
hurry. 

Sixth Woman Then he'll have to be late, for he is too 
large and heavy to walk any faster than he always does. 

First Woman Did you ever see the Deacon dressed in 
anything but a suit of black, with the whitest of neckties? 

Second Woman Never — since the day the street by the 
church was named for him. Before that he did not dress in 
a black suit, except Sundays. 

‘Third Woman Why was a street named for him? Is he 
so very rich? Or so very good? 

Fourth Woman ‘The people of the village think there never 
was anyone so wise as the Deacon. They do not wish the 
children who are growing up to forget him, so they called a 
street by his name. 

Fijth Woman The men have all gone into the meeting 
now. There isn’t another one in sight. 

Sixth Woman Yes, we have seen all there is to see. We 
might as well go home. 


(All walk off, separating as each comes to her own house.) 
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Scene III 
Time Directly following the close of last scene. 
PraceE Inside of Town Hail. 


(Judge on platform leads meeting.) 


Judge ‘This meeting will please come to order, gentlemen. 
Fellow citizens, we have met here to-night to hear reports as to 
the harm the birds do our crops every year, and to decide upon 
some way to protect ourselves from these thieves, who steal 
from us every day — from May till September. The meeting 
is now open to any one who wishes to speak. 

_ First Farmer Mr. Chairman, my corn is no sooner in the 

ground than whole flocks of hungry crows swoop down and 
eat their fill, They leave very little seed to come up. The 
most hideous scarecrows I can make do not keep them away 
for more than a few hours. Crows are sharp enough to find 
out very soon that the scarecrows are not alive, and can do 
them no harm. Then the saucy things perch on the scare- 
crow’s shoulders, cawing for something more to eat. Of corn 
alone I lose more than half my crop because of these noisy 
thieves. 

Second Farmer The blackbirds are quite as bad as the 
crows. I, too, have tried scarecrows, and one day found the 
birds had been bold enough to build their nest in the breast 
of his tattered coat. 

Third Farmer ‘The crows and blackbirds are no worse 
than the robins, bluebirds and dozens of other birds. Nor 
is corn the only thing they steal. They scratch up my wheat 
and rye and barley almost as fast as I can sow it. 

Fourth Farmer You remember the cherries from my trees 
are much talked of and called for in the city market. 

Someone Indeed we do remember your cherries! 

Another ‘There are none finer to be had'on any tree in any 
orchard. 

Fourth Farmer So the robins have found, and so I was 
not able to send more than a third of what I usually ship to 
the city. The robins even built their nests in the tree that had 
the finest and sweetest cherries, so they could feast at their 
own doorway. What they did not eat they spoiled for anyone 
else by taking a bite and leaving it to decay. 

Fijth Farmer 1 do not raise cheries for market, but you 
may have heard of my strawberries. 

Someone Indeed we have, and eaten them, too 

One The largest and sweetest I ever tasted. 

One Delicious! 

Fijth Farmer The robins like my strawberries quite as 
well as Farmer Brown’s cherries, and help themselves quite as 
freely. Though they can’t nest in my strawberry vines, 
they seem to spend most of their time there feasting on my 
berries from morning till night. Between what they eat and 
what they spoil I cannot fill more than half my orders from the 
city. 
Judge You have heard several reports of the harm birds 
do our crops. There is no question but they are the worst 
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kind of thieves, stealing openly and before 
our very eyes, crops that we’d quickly arrest 
and jail men and boys fortaking. I do 
not know why we should suffer the birds to 
steal on and go unpunished. I do not 
know why we should lose a large part of 
our crops each year and do nothing to stop 
it. The question for us to decide is— What 
shall we do? 

Sixth Farmer There is but one way to 
stop them and that is, to kill them. 

Seventh Farmer Offer a bounty for birds’ 
heads, as we do for wolves’ pelts. 

Eighth Farmer Two cents for every dead 
bird brought to the Town Hall would soon 
help our crops. 

Ninth Farmer Put that in the paper, 
and I promise you there’ll be more to take 
to market this summer. 

Tenth Farmer And more money in our 
pockets, too, for the birds pay nothing for 
all they take. 

Schoolmaster I am not so sure of that. 
I am half afraid to speak before all you 

. people, but the poor birds do not seem to 
have a friend 'n all this Hall but me. You have all talked 
as if you were the bitter enemies of the poor little things. You 
have told of all the dreadful things the birds do, but you have 
not told one good thing they do. Are there not some good 
things to be said of them? Surely the birds are not all bad. 
You have all had your say. - Now, listen to me, for I know the 
thing I have to say is the right thing to be said. - Laugh at me, 
frown on me, if you will, but listen to me you shall. 

Judge Go on, Mr. Schoolmaster. I am sure we are al- 
ways glad to hear from one who is so ‘good ‘a friend’ to our 
children. 

Schoolmaster If you carry out your wicked plan, and kill 
these sweet singers of the woods, you will be like an evil king 
who once drove all the poets from his kingdom. The birds 
are our poets and make sweetest music for us when we are 
troubled and sad. So David, the shepherd boy, once did for 
Saul, a great king. As soon as it is light the thrushes sing 
from the top of the tallest pine tree. Have you the heart to 
kill the little singers? Think of all you mean to kill. The 
oriole, who swings his nest in the elm tree; the blue-jay, who 
chatters noisily as he eats; the bluebird, who balances on the 
topmost bough and fills the neighborhood with sweetest music ; 
the linnet, the meadow-lark: all these and many more, 
who have been taught to sing by God himself, you would kill. 

And why are you killing them? - To save a handful of wheat 
or rye or barley, that they scratch up with their busy feet as 
they hunt for worms. The few cherries you would save are 
not half as sweet as the songs the robins sing while they}feast 
on them. Think, I beg of you, what wonderful éreatures 
birds are! Remember, I pray you, who made them, who 
taught them the songs they sing, songs so much sweeter than 
any we can sing. Think of their little homes in the tree-tops 
like half-way houses on the road to Heaven. If only we could 
be as happy as the birds are every morning when the sun 
peeps through the leafy curtains of the woods. Another day 
has followed the dark night and they can sing again. 

Would you like to think of your woods and orchards with- 
out birds? Would you like to see none but empty nests in the 
tree-tops? Will the bleating of sheep and the mooing of 
cows make up for the songs you used to hear? Would you 
rather hear the insects buzzing in the hay? Is the grass- 
hopper’s squeaky voice pleasanter in your ears than the 
meadow-lark’s sweet roundelay? You have called all the 
birds thieves and say they steal your crops. I tell you there 
dre no better policemen to be had on the farm than these 
same birds. They kill and eat and drive away grubs and 
harmful insects that would destroy all your crops. The 
beetle, the slug and the snail would not leave a green thing in 
your garden, did not the crow, whom"you callithe"blackest 
of thieves, crush them to death. 

What do you expect me to teach your children? To be 
gentle? To help the weak? To love life because God gives 
it? How can I, when they know you think it right ‘to do so 
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cruel a thing as this?’ I can say no more. I thank you for 
listening. 
—_ laugh and whisper among themselves, nudging each other. 

wen 

One Sounds well. 

Second Farmer ‘The schoolmaster raises no crops. 

Third Farmer He does not earn his living that way. If 
he did, he’d talk very differently. 

Fourth Farmer ‘Then he’d think as we do, that we must 
protect our crops. , 

Fijth Farmer And that there is only one way to do it. 

Judge The question of killing the birds to. protect our 
crops has been fully discussed. Those in favor of killing the 
birds, vote by rising. 

(All but schoolmaster stand.) 


Judge Itiscarried. The birds shall be killed. 

Sixth Farmer On which birds shall we set a price? 

Judge ‘The crows, anyway, we'll pay a bounty for. 

Seventh Farmer And kill all the others we catch at their 
old tricks of thieving. 

Judge If there is no other business before the meeting we 
are dismissed. 

(All walk out.) 


ScENE IV 


Time Late in same summer. 
(Almira and Schoolmaster out walking.) 


Schoolmaster This is the same walk we took that beautiful 
Spring day, when they decided to do that cruel thing, kill 
the birds. 

Almira Sad and dreadful days have passed since then. 

Schoolmaster In the fields and orchards where they sang 
so gaily that day, they lie dead now. See! here is one now 
under the cherry tree with the blood stains still fresh on his 
pretty breast. 

Almira At least he suffers no more. Some, I know, 
were hurt cruelly, but not killed. What do you suppose be- 
came of such? 

Schoodaster Poor little things! They crept away some- 
where out of sight, to suffer and at last to die. 

Almira I have tried to feed as many young birds left 
orphans in their nest as I could, but I found a nest yesterday 
with four little ones in it, starved todeath. Father and mother 
had been numbered with the dead and there was none to 
bring them food. 

Schoolmaster How the poor little things must have won- 
dered and watched and waited when the father and mother 
bird came no more. 

Almira I have not seen a live bird for days. They must 
all be dead. These hot days of summer seem more unen- 
durable without their sweet music. 

Schoolmaster Have you noticed the trees in the orchards? 
The hundreds of caterpillars have eaten the leaves until the 
branches are almost as bare as in winter. 

Almira ‘There is not a green thing to be seen in the gar- 
dens, for the insects have crawled about over everything, eat- 
ing their fill. 

Schoolmaster Now the birds are gone, there is no one 
to stop these bugs and insects that do so much harm to trees 
and gardens. The people will see now, perhaps, how much 
good the birds did in return for the little they took. 


(A scream is heard.) 


Almira Hark! What was that? 

Schoolmaster A woman’s scream! That woman across 
the street. 

Almira Did something hurt her? 

Schoolmaster Oh, now I see what frightened her! She 
just shook off a worm from her bonnet. The trees are so 
eaten up by worms they must often drop down on the passers- 
by, and it happened to fall on her. 

(They meet Farmer Hill.) 

Almira Good afternoon, Farmer Hill. We were just 
looking at your orchards and garden and thinking they did 
not look as thrifty, now the birds are dead, as they did when 
the birds were alive. 

Schoo!master It was a mistake, wasn’t it, killing the birds ? 
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For now bugs and insects have their way and they destroy much 
more than the birds. 

Farmer Hill Yes, we farmers all see now that killing the 
birds was one of the greatest and saddest mistakes we ever 
made. We really had not known how many bugs and in- 
sects the birds destroyed. Bugs and insects that destroy 
every green thing that grows. We have changed the law and 
we do not pay for dead birds any more and have also for- 
bidden the shooting of any birds. 

Schoolmaster Changing the law does very little good after 
all, for it will never bring the dead birds back to life. 

Farmer Hill We can do nothing this Fall. 

Almira But be sorry you thought so cruel a thing was 
right. 

Farmer Hill Next Spring we mean to do something. 

Schoolmaster What is your plan? 

Farmer Hill Ah! That is to be a surprise to all Killing- 
worth next May Day. It will be a day and a night long to be 
remembered, I hope. 

Almira It’s a long while to wait, Farmer Hill. 

Schoolmaster But we'll try to be patient. We must be 
turning towards home now, for the sun is low in the sky. 

Farmer Hill Good-by then, to you both. When you come 
this way again I hope my garden and orchards will be better 
worth looking at. 


(Schoolmaster and Almira go one way, Farmer Hill another.) 


SCENE V 
Time The next spring. 
PLace Streets of Killingworth. 
(Townspeople in streets, talking excitedly.) 


First Woman Which way shall we look for them ? 

Second Woman From which direction are they coming? 

First Man They are coming from the next town to the 
South, so they will have to come along this road. 

Third Woman How did they ever get so many birds to- 
gether ? 

Second Man: A month ago the Mayor of Killingworth 
ordered that birds should be brought from all the country 
round. He had all the birds brought to the next town south 
of us, so it might be a secret from the Killingworth people until 
to-day, when he means to give us this beautiful surprise. 

Fourth Woman Oh, look! There they are now! 

Fifth Woman Yes, here they come. 

Sixth Woman What a great wagon it is and all trimmed 
with evergreen branches. 

Seventh Woman See all the little wicker cages! Dozens 
and dozens of them hung on the branches. 

Eighth Woman And every cage full of singing birds. 
How good it seems to hear them once more! 

Third Man The wagon will go down this street until it 
reaches the Town Hall. 

Ninth Woman It’s almost there now with its strange 
load. 

Tenth Woman ‘The Mayor is speaking from the steps of 
the Town Hall. I wish we could hear what he is saying. 

Fourth Man Sh! Hark! Listen! We can hear. 

Mayor Open the door of every cage. Set all the little 
prisoners free. 

Eleventh Woman Oh, see them go! How glad they are 
to spread their wings again! 

Twelfth Woman Some are flying at once to the wood. 

Thirteenth Woman And some to the fields and orchards. 
I suppose each one will choose the place he loves the best. 

Fourteenth Woman Hark! Hear them sing! It seems 
as if their little throats must burst. 

Fifteenth Woman In all my life I have never heard sweeter 
music than to-day. 

Sixteenth Woman Hush! The Mayor is speaking again. 

Mayor None of us, I hope, will soon forget this day, and 
as long as there is a Killingworth may our sunny farms 
and orchards ever be full of singing brids! 
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School News 


ScHoot GARDENS 


In Philadelphia, about 40,000 children 
are being trained in elementary agriculture 
by means of school gardens. Thirty-five 
hundred home gardens are also supervised 
by the teachers. Jane A. Stewart, writing 
on the subject, says Italy refuses to accept 
a school building unless it has space 
around it for a school garden. Sweden 
began school gardens in 1869, and now 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, Italy, 
Russia, and Germany have thousands of 
gardens. 


VENTILATION 


Have you heard of the little girl whose 
mother took her to visit school ? 

“OQ mamma!” she said, “show me the 
ephalunt.” ; 

“Hush, dear, there isn’t any elephant; 
this isn’t a circus.” 

“But there is a ephalunt, mamma, I ’mell 
him.” 

Warwick High School, Rhode Island, lost 
one of its most efficient teachers because 
repeated complaints about the ventilation 
in her room brought from the Committee 
the statement that the ventilating system 
was “‘all right; no one else complained and 
she mustn’t open the windows.” Ventilat- 
ing systems are fallible, but teachers must 
suffer until the Fresh Air era really dawns, 
or having the courage of their convictions, 
resign like Miss Brown. 


MARRIED WoMEN As TEACHERS 


One frequently hears it sneeringly de- 
clared that most young women teachers 
“look forward to marriage.”” Why shouldn’t 
they? Most men teachers not only “look 
forward” to that state but enter it. The 
teacher profession is the only one to sneer 
at the natural attitude of the normal woman 
and many School Boards debar the married 
women teachers. In Riverside, R. L., the 
Board refused to appoint a married woman 
as a regular teacher, though the forty chil- 
dren to whom she was acting as substitute 
teacher petitioned for her appointment. 
In Brooklyn, Mrs. Kinkeldy, a married 
woman in line for advancement to the 
principalship, is denied advancement. The 
Brooklyn Standard Union says, ‘Every 
consideration is brought forward except 
the welfare of the schools.” What protests 
would ensue if married men were debarred! 








KEEP AHEAD OF 


A boy was asked by a stranger, “What class 
y g 


every boy in school except one; when I can whip him I’ll be in a class by myself.” 


the idea, but the aim should be different. 
GET IN A CLASS BY YOURSELF. 
next year where they are today. 
is less crowded the farther you advance. 


Your salary-earning ability is directly proportional to your efficiency as a teacher. You 


hope to receive more money for your services; 


general knowledge and in better methods of teaching. Only energy and devotion to high 
pedagogical ideals will carry you far in your chosen field. You are untrue to yourself and 
to these who have faith in you if you do not advance just as far as natural ability, study 
It is not wrong to seek the highest salary paid for 
your class of service; it is rather a matter of self-preservation. 


and well-directed energy can carry you. 


LET US PROVE TO YOU 
EVENING STUDY PAYS 


It pays in increased efficiency, in better salaries, 
in better teaching conditions. What would it 
be worth to you to be conscious of ample equip- 
ment to meet the emergencies you now dread? 
Evening study, an hour at a time, under our able 
instructors, paid for at reasonable rates, a little 
at a time, will put you among the progressive 
and the valued members of your melt coe ay 
This is the teachers’ correspondence school; 
your interests are our only interests. We offer 
Normal Courses for strong reviews; Primary 
Methods and Intermediate and Grammar 
Methods for all grades, from first to eighth, de- 
voted solely to methods of teaching; and Aca- 
demic branches for advanced study. For those 
who wish to enter commercial life we offer Busi- 
ness, Shorthand, Typewriting, and Pharmacy 
Courses. Write to-day for information. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


623-629 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


of which 


sent free. 





Do not be content to go with the majority — 
Most teachers make no headway; they will be 
You can qualify for a better position and get it; the field 


“WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 


for nearly four months, and it reaches the 
children in their ‘daily home-life, a true example 


Thompson in telling her experience in securing 
a free school library. Send for this interesting 
little 16 page illustrated booklet telling how one 
of the volumes of her school library reached into 
the hearts of one poor family. The booklet is 
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orders. If any errors are made in your order due to our carelessness we will gladly reprint it free of charge. 


year. The large number we sold convinces us that the 


At the top appears the date “ 1911’ 


being 14 x 24 inches. 


souvenirs were es- 


contains a small poem en- 
We print for you the name of 


must send 

oto to appear on each souvenir. fe can copy a 
that is not too small. Your photogra will 
Note: The we 


each. 12 or less with photo $1.00. Additional ones 6c. 











SEIBERT PRINTING CO. 
Box 210 Canal Dover, Ohio 































































































Rhymes and Plays for Happy 
Days IX 


Atice E, ALLEN 
Choosing a Queen 


(A whole roomful of little folks may take part in this}May”playJand 
frolic. ‘The best actors are the twelve mike —as May has nothing 
to say, she may be very tiny. Other children are Grasses, who bring 
May’s gown; Apple-blossoms, who weave her crown and crown her; 
Days, who scatter sunbeams; Nights, who sprinkle showers; Song- 
birds and Flowers. A simple little throne [may befarranged and there 
may be a dance, if desired.) _ 


Months (all coming gaily forward, in groups of three) 
“Come let us choose a merry month,” cried all the months 
together, :™ 
“To be the Queenfof all the earth this apple-blossom 
weather!” 


Autumn Months (leading October forward) 
“October,” cried the autumn months, “in scarlet, gold, and 
blue,” 


Others (shaking heads) 
“October puts the flowers to sleep — October will not do.” 


Winter Months (as above) 
“December,” cried the winter months, “crowned with a 
Christmas Star,” 


Others (as above) 
‘December sends the birds away — too brief her bright. hours 
are.” 


Summer Months (as above) 

“June!” cried the months of summer,” in robes of rose and 
green.” 

June (merrily) . 

“The earth is not quite ready yet —let’s make fair May the 
Queen!” 


Grasses (bringing gown, while May is led forward or placed on 
throne) 

So all the grasses set to work and made a silken gown 

With dandelion polka dots all sprinkled up and down; 


Apple Blossoms (crowning May) 
And rosy-fingered apple-blossoms wove such a dainty wreath, 
With sunbeam jewels everywhere and dewdrops underneath. 


Days The days brought golden sunshine; (Nights) the 
nights refreshing showers; 
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Birds And everywhere were song-birds: (Flowers) and every- 
where were flowers. 


Months (leading all in dance or any frolic) 
The months all danc’d about her and sang like children gay, 


All 
There never, never, never was a sweeter Queen than May! 


Waking Up 
All the little folks (except two who are the Wind and the Sun) are 
sleeping birds. In groups of three, five, and two, in front of the others 
are the Ten Little Robins, who waken the rest. 
Ten (very softly — all asleep) 
Ten little robins in the dark and dew — 
One in first group (awaking — bird-note soft and ques- 
tioning) 
One awakes and whispers “Chee!” 
Two more (awaking) 
That awakens two! 


Three in first group now awake (bird-note shrill and sweet) 
Three little robins — sure as you’re alive — 
Singing all together ‘‘ Cheer!” 
Five of second group (awake) 
They waken five! 


Eight now awake (bird-notes gay and clear) 

Eight little robins, “Cheer, cheer, cheer!” they cry; 
Two in third group (waking) 

Two more awaken and “Cheer-i-lee!” reply. 


Ten (gaily) 
Ten little robins chirping here and there — 
Others (all waking) 
Bluebirds, thrushes, orioles, singing everywhere. 


Wind (springing up) 
Up springs a warm wind; (Sun peeping [between \his 
fingers) Up comes the sun; 


Color, music, fragrance — day has begun! 
(Close with any May song.) 


A Bird Village 


(May be given as a single recitation or by four children.) 
Over my head lies a village 
Fair as a castle in air, 
With many broad highways 
And much travel’d byways, 
And cool leafy lanes everywhere. 
(Continued on page 286) 
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School News 


The School of Design is co-operating with 
other such schools to furnish material for the 
travelling exhibit to be sent out by the 
American Federation of Art. ‘‘It contributes 
thirteen pieces including portraits, decora- 
tive designs, still life examples, textile and 
jewelry designs, all the work of the students. 
The exhibit will go to small towns and is 
expected to prove of considerable educational 
value. 


Dy. Faunce, President of Brown Univer- 
sity, spoke before a large audience at Ford 
Hall, Boston, on “Education Without 
Schools.” He admitted that the large 
enrollment of the Correspondence Schools 
showed that the State and City are not doing 
their full educational duty. 


Tue Merit SyYsTEM IN APPOINTING 


Because of the large number of candidates 
from the City Training Class of the Rhode 
Island Normal School, for appointment in 
the schools of Providence, Superintendent 
Condon, with the approval of the School 
Board and the co-operation of the Normal 
School authorities, has adopted a merit plan 
of appointment. The Normal graduates 
are to be divided into three classes, 1, 2, 3, 
according to their standing in scholarship 
and their qualifications as teachers. Classes 
1 and 2 will receive appointments in order. 
Class 3 must be placed in the substitute 
list, where good work will count and further 
their chances of appointment. But in 
every case a member of Class 3 must wait 
until all the members of Class 1 and 2 in any 
year are placed. 


The common drinking cup has been 
banished from the schools and from trains 
in Massachusetts and Wisconsin. 
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NEEDS OF NEW SCHOOLS 


Supt. Condon asks for 

1 The erection of an Administration 
Building. 

2 The erection of a School for Com- 
merce. 

3 The erection of a Grammar School 
Building on the East Side. 


Some action will need to be taken concern- 
ing the Lexington Avenue School where 
a manufacturing building recently erected 
has darkened two rooms so that the chil- 
dren do much of their work by artificial 
light. 


THE SCHOOL WITH THE HoME 


Dr. George Kerchenstein, Supt. of Schools 
in Munich, Bavaria, has been explaining 
the co-operation of the home with the school 
in Germany. He says, “One of the greatest 
forces in giving a child a strong moral 
sense is to arouse in it a cash or property 
sense. ‘‘The greatest defect in the modern 
child is inability to work effectively.” He 
advocates home training to supplement 
school work. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young says, ‘‘The child 
problem and the future of the child starts 
not with government, not with the church, 
not with the school, but right back in the 
hearts, the intelligences, the low or high 
impulses of the home in which it first saw 
the light. Neither statute books, pulpits, 
or Boards of Education, can save the child 
who is brought up in a home where he is 
not taught that he is growing, strengthen- 
ing, to take the place of the parent and to 
improve upon the work that parent has done. 

The ruin or success of the future is in the 
hands of the child of to-day, and if it fails, 
the responsibility is upon the parent mind 
guiding it now.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL HYGIENE 


George H. Topy, Professor of Education, 
Wabash College, Indiana, says each school 
system should possess a Department of 
School Hygiene. 

He says, ‘‘The work of the department 
should embrace at least the following lines. 

Inspection of contagious diseases and fix- 
ing of quarantine. Examination of school 
children for defects and procuring remedies 
therefor. 

Medical supervision of the conditions 
of school education, such as furniture, 
lighting, drinking facilities, sanitaries, print 
of books, lunch rooms, playgrounds, games, 
etc. 

Supervision of teachers to the end that 
they, too, preserve good physical condition. 
Administration of games, physical exer- 
cises, and special forms of physical instruc- 
tion.” 

TEXTILE SCHOOLS 

Fibre and Fabric urges the organization 
of a Textile School in Providence. It says 
“‘There is no place in the country more 
appropriate than Providence, the head- 
quarters of many mill corporations and the 
home of thousands of mill workers.” It 
ranks the Textiie Schools as follows: First, 
in excellence, Philadelphia; then Lowell. 
The New Bedford and Fall River Schools 
come next and do not cover a broad field, 
being devoted only to cotton. 


HEALTH 

New York’s ‘‘Lean Class” was organized 
last April. No child could join unless he 
was pale, under weight and lacked the nor- 
mal number of red corpuscles. At nine 
o’clock they have hot milk, at 12.30 a hot 
luncheon, at 1.00 o’clock a nap, at 2.45 more 
hot milk. These children have gained 
notably in weight and chest expansion. 



















Will show you how 


Public School Music 


Successfully 
And Help You to Solve its Problems 


Frances E. Clark 


to teach 











THE PROBLEMS 


1—How can I learn the most successful 
methods of qoasBins Sehect Mate -tie- 





FA tages arten? hg es or iy “rooming 
Ear Training, Rote 
i 1 ee. little children? 












3—How can I make School Music more in- 
teresting and attractive to my pupils. 
4—How can I make School Music of intellect- 
ual value to my pupils. 
5—How can music be made a means to arouse 
spirit and improve school disci- 



















pline? 
6—How can I get a list of the best school 
songs for ’ Days, 





Holdene ond Fecticle? 
7—How can I make the music in my school 
a vital influence in the community? 
S—How om I nacho gyeclt of move value to 

School Board and 


my thus command a 
better salary? 


ee hw oy be Sm ye Se 
and my vacations net me a 
definite financial gain? 








THEIR SOLUTION 





These and a hundred other phases of 
the Public School Music Problem, are solved 
for you in Frances E. Clark’s Course of 
Correspondence Lessons in Public School 
Music. 

Through these Lessons you can learn 
to teach music successfully in the Kinder- 
garten, Grades, or High School, or become 
a trained Music Supervisor, according to 
the most up-to-date methods. 

You can learn how to teach Ear Train- 
ing, Rote Songs and Sight Reading, even 
to the youngest children. You are shown 
how to select special programs for special 
days and festivals, as well as Folk Songs 
of all the different nationalities, thus mak- 
ing the music in your school of interest to 
the parents of your children anda vital 
part of the community life. 


Mrs. Clark has devoted her entire life to 
Public School Music, was twice President 
of the Music Section of the N. E. A., holds 
the Chairmanship of various committees of 
National scope devoted to Public School 
Music, and until she became the Head of 
our Public School Music Department, was 
Supervisor of Public School Music in Mil- 
waukee, where she developed a system 
which is the marvel and model of edu- 
cators everywhere. 








To secure the benefit of this Course you 
do not have to leave home or give up your 
present position. Your spare moments are 
all you need. 

Read the signs of the times. Music in 
the Public Schools has come to stay. This 
Course will enable you easily and con- 
veniently to equip yourself to meet the 
conditions and teach from any of the series 
of Song in use in the Pu Schools. 

Diploma Granted 

Write to-day for a Synopsis of the 
Course and for any special information 
you may wish. 

You will receive with the Synopsis, the 
beautiful illustrated Catalog of our School, 
containing a valuable dictionary of musical 
terms, interesting biographies and por- 
traits of prominent musicians and a full 
account of all the other Courses conducted 
by us. The School will grant to each one 
of the first five (5) from each State, who 
enroll in this Public School Music Course, a 
Special Introductory Partial Scholarship. 

Send to-day for the Synopsis and Cat- 
alog. They will be sent without charge. 


a Correspondence 
ool of Music 
2240 Py Block, 
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(Continued from page 284) 
Houses are built in the village 
During dry weather or wet; 
They are cozy and brown, 
They are well-thatch’d with down, 
Scarcely a one is ‘To Let!” 


Sometimes, the streets of the village 
F’en to the leafiest bowers, 

Are heap’d with soft snow, 

That, when the winds blow, 
Fall to the ground in sweet showers, 


Little folks live in the village, 

Who sing as they come and they go — 
And not a one calleth, 
And not a one falleth, 

But our loving All-Father will know. 


One Word 


(For five little children) 


All_(each curving hand prettily under ear as if listening) 
We stopped in our play and listen’d well 
And heard, as in a deep sea-shell, 
Each brook, each blossom, and each bird, 
Say o’er and o’er the same glad word. 


First _ It rhymes with every sunbeam gay, 

Second} It rhymes with every robin’s lay, 

Third It rhymes with every blossomed spray, 

Fourth] It rhymes with every happy day, 

Fifth It’s just the sweetest word to say — 

All It’s May! It’s May! It’s May! May! May! 


Dance of the Milk Maids 


§ Long ago, milk-maids, daintily gowned and crowned with flowers, 
garlanded a cow with blossoms and led her through the village streets, 
afterward dancing about her. In the following little song the children 
play they are milk-maids driving their cow, and dancing about her. 
Music of “‘The Campbells are Coming” may easily be adapted to the 
first four lines of each stanza; fifth line is merrily called, or spoken; 
and last line of music is repeated for sixth line of stanza. 

We're quaint little milk-maids, all rosy and gay, 

Each dainty and sweet as a Queen o’ the May; 

With vine and with bough we now show you how 

In honor of May Day we garland our cow — 

Co; Bossy, co, Boss — 
In honor of May Day we garland our cow. 


A rosette of ribbons, as pink as the morn, 

We've tied to the tip of each crooked white horn, 

With courtesy and bow we now show you how 

In honor of May Day we dance round our cow — 
Co, Bossy, co Boss — 

In honor of May Day we dance round our cow! 
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Picture Play IX 
The Maids of May 


(Six little girls, all act out words, while one recites each time. They 
carry real or paper flowers which they seem to gather, and show for 
first time in eighth stanza.) 


First (all sitting down in ring with heads close to the ground) 
Some little Maids of May, one day, they sat them down — 
just so — 
And put their ears close to the ground to hear the flowers 
grow. 


Second (all listening, take attitudes as if saying “ Hark!’’) 
And do you know that, sitting so, they formed a fairy ring, 
So they could hear quite near and clear the fairies whisper- 


ing? 


Third (repeating to others what she hears underground) 
“‘My baskets new of softest hue,” cries out one dainty fairy, 
“To hang upon the bluet’s stem to-night I’m going to carry.” 


Fourth (as above) 

““OFf lovely stuffs, warm golds and buffs,” another elf says 
shrilly, 

“T’ve made my baskets — they’re to hang for Mistress Daffo- 
dilly.” 


Fifth (as above) 
“Like tiny bells and pink as shells are mine,” says one, “and 
early 
I’ll hang them for the arbutus brimful of dewdrops pearly.” 


Sixth (as above) 
“As white as milk and fine as silk, with mine to earth I’ll 
sally,” 
One fairy cries, “and hang them for the lilies of the valley!” 


First (all springing to feet in listening attitudes) 
Six little Maids of May, they say, then heard a faint, sweet 
humming, 
As if a hundred fairy feet up through the grass were coming. 


Second (all running here and there, picking and showing flow- 
ers) 
And sure enough, pink, blue, white, buff, they find each wee 
May basket — 
A blossom on a flower-stalk hung, as plain as one could ask 
It; 
Third (showing big pansy) 
But of the fairies none is left, unless —somehow I fancy 


May caught the last one, as she ran, and made of her this 
pansy! 





Sing a Song of Springtime 


N. B. H. 


Nina B. HartTForRD 
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1. Sing asong of springtime, Things begin to grow, Four and twen-ty ap - ple-trees Stand -ing in a row; 























2. Sing asong of springtime,Summer’son the way, Four andtwen-ty rob - ins Told me so to- day ; 
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When the showers kissed them, White wasev-’ry tree, Now was-n’tthat dain - ty sight forev -’ry-one to see? 
v - "ry bird was sing- ing, “Cheer-y, cheer - y, cheer,” Now was-n’t that adain - ty song forev -’ry-one to hear? 
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School News 


Tue Ace Luar 


A Kansas City judge ordered Mrs. Joseph 
Costa, twelve years old, to go to school. 
Her excuse for truancy was that she was 
a married woman. : 

In Massachusetts, it is proposed to raise 
the age limit from 14 to 16. 

In Rhode Island no child under fourteen 


may work and no child under sixteen may] 


be employed between the hours of eight 
o’clock in the afternoon of any day and six 
o’clock in the forenoon of the following 


Dr. George Kerchenstein, Supt. of 
Schools, Munich, Germany, says that the 
British Parliament has pefore it a bill to 
make compulsory the education of children 
between 14 and 17 years of age. 


SuRGICAL PEDAGOGY 


Rev. Fr. Swickerath of Holy Cross Col- 
lege in a lecture on “‘Our Great Educational 
Forces of To-day” declared it wrong to 
completely set aside the old system of punish- 
ment and to refuse to punish. He compared 
the teacher to a gardener who must lop off 
what is unsightly in training the tree. 
“But surgical pedagogy is not the only as- 
pect of character formation,” he said; “‘we 
must bring out the latent capacity for 
good.” 

May there not be a clear connection be- 
tween our weak attitude towards punish- 
ment and the statistics of the juvenile courts ? 
The court records show an increasing num- 
ber of boys admitting offences of a serious 
nature. “Boys between g and 14 years old 
‘are taken into custody frequently in con- 
nection with breaking and entering stores 
and dwellings either in the day or night 
time. Many treated their capture asa 
joke.” One lad taken into custody for 
driving off a horse and cruelly treating the 
animal said he expected to get off because 
he knew tht court did not want the officers 
to arrest young boys. It is stated that 
7ooo murders are committed every year in 
the United States; in Germany with more 
than half our population, the number is 
less than 600. But, in Germany, nearly 
95 per cent are convicted, in the United 
States only 1.3 per cent are,convicted. Mis- 
taken leniency permeates our school and 
civic relations. 


CONGRESS AND THE SCHOOLS 


The House of Representatives on Janu- 
ary 7, refused to authorize the National 
Bureau of Education to employ specialists 
in higher education, rural education, and 
school hygiene at $3000 a year each. But, 
it authorized an “‘investigation” into three 
subjects and appropriated $9000 for the 
purpose. Somebody, some day, will tell 
us what all these congressional investigations 
have cost! Meanwhile three specialists 
could have been hired for the price of the 
investigation. 

Representative Parsons of New York 
read some amusing extracts said to be 
taken from the examination papers of New 
England teachers. They seemed almost too 
funny to be true. 

The National Child Labor Committee 


in their Picture Exhibit of Child Labor] Landsca 


Conditions have a striking poster these 
Congressmen would do well to ponder. It 
has a picture of a cod, a cow, and a cabbage 
at the top and at the bottom several pictures 
of children. Between are printed the 
Startingly true words. ‘Uncle Sam knows 
all about the cod, the cow, and the cab- 





Hygienic Importance of 
Dustless Conditions in School Buildings 


The problem of preserving hygienic conditions in school buildings is 
one that deserves the serious attention of those responsible for the health 
of pupils under their care. Ample ventilation and scrupulous cleanliness 
are vital, but, unless the floors receive proper attention and treatment, 
the dust that accumulates will be a constant menace, for dust is recog- 
nized as the greatest carrier and distributer of disease germs known. 
A simple yet effective treatment of floors is found in 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


—a preparation that’ accomplishes its purpose by catching and holding all dust particles, 
and killing the millions of disease bacilli coming in contact with it. Three or four treat- 


ments a year are all that are necessary. Standard Floor Dressing preserves the floors 
makes the wood last longer and reduces the labor and cost of caretaking. Sold in barrels 
half barrels, and one and five gallon cans. 
A Triai Free of All Cost 
We will gladly prove efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing as a 
dust preventive, by‘ | floor of one room or corridor 
~ — or public building AT OUR OWN EXPENSE. 
° 


in 


ities far removed from our .agencies, we will 
send. free simple with full directions-for applying. 
Wrifé for testimonials. reports and book, 
«, © Dust and its Dangers.” 
. .~V ot intended for household use. 
ANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 
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LADIES 
Save Money On 
Your Shoes 


Style 210. Price $3.15 Style 141. Price $3.15 
Buy your shoes Direct and save the Retailers profit. The very latest New. York 

Styles. Faultless in Fit. Made from the very best of materials, and of the best workmanship. 
Newest Creations in Velvets, Suedes, Tan Russia Calf, Patent Leather, Gun Metal 

Calf, or Vici Kid. Price $3.15, delivered free to any part of the United States. 
Every pair guaranteed absolutely satisfactory, or money courteously refunded. 


Don’t Delay send to-day your name and address, and we will send you by return 
mail, free, our 32-page Art Style book, illustrating latest models of ladies’ fine foot wear, 


e KNICKERBOCKER SHOE CO. sre nesttste tecksore Buldine, BROOKLYN, R, Y. 














Are you looking for high grade pictures for your Home 
and School at reasonable prices? 


SIXTEEN SUBJECTS NOW READY 


The Masterpieces named below are reproduced in Genuine Royal Sepia Photogravure, 
full 16x20 in size, any one of which will be shipped to any part of the United States, 
pres. upon receipt of $1.00, or any two in same tube for $1.75. These pictures are 

autiful brown ‘prints, high class in every way and would cost you at least $3.00 in local 
Art Stores. Send for one to-day. 


Christ at Twelve Hofmann Christ at Thirty Hofmann 

Sistine Madonna Raphael Young Handel at Organ 

Christ in the Temple Raphael Hope Burne-Jones 

Dance of the Nymphs ‘ot Hae oe Burne-Jones 

Sir Galahad atts Bodenhausen Madonna Bodenhausen 
Gleaners Millet - Madam Le Brun and Daughter by 

pe with Mill Ruysdael Herself 

Christ and the Rich Ruler Hofmann Golden Stair Burne-Jones 

Angelus Millet 


NEW CATALOGUE OF PICTURES AND SCULPTURE 


If you are at all interested in pictures and sculpture, our new catalogue will be valu- 
able to you. We send it upon receipt of fifty cents, which amount is placed to your 
credit on our books, and deducted from your first order for goods amounting to $5.00 
or more. This book was compiled at a very large expense and can not be sent free to 
all who apply. The above is a fair proposition to you and protects us. 











bage — he doesn’t know anything about me.” 





NATIONAL ART mre - Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
nec. 
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Scissors Cutting 


A Little May Play 


BertHA E. BusH 


(Several children stand in front with blossoming branches 
in their hands to represent trees. If it is not possible to get 
real blossoms the children will enjoy making them out of tissue 
paper and fastening them to any green boughs. At one side 
are a group of children representing birds. At the other any 
number of boys and girls. The trees sway their branches and 
repeat) 

We are trees all full of blossoms, 
Pink and white and very sweet, 

Swaying, swaying in the breezes, 
Dropping petals at your feet. 


(They drop bits of tissue paper for petals. Enter the birds. 
They fly around the trees giving various bird-calls and bird- 
notes and then recite) 


We are birds; we’re flying, flying, 
Chirping, calling, everywhere; 
May has come and we are happy. 
Song and sunshine fill the air. 


Trees 
Children, come! Our branches beckon. 
Birds 
We are calling, calling you. 
Together 
Come out in the air and sunshine, 
May is here and skies are blue. 
First Boy 


Let’s go! 


All the children : 
Yes. Let’s go! 


(The children skip and run to a position in jront. 
The birds fly into corners and behind trees at their 
approach, but peep shyly out at them and call to 
them every little while. The children group them- 
selves standing or sitting as a number of children 
out in the woods might.) 

A Girl What a pretty day it is! 

Trees and Birds (very softly) It’s a May jday! 
A May day! 

Another Girl (pointing to the trees) How pretty 
the trees are—all full of blossoms! 

Trees (swaying their branches toward them) 
May blossoms! May blossoms! (They toss 
handjuls of petals toward the children.) 

A Boy They are throwing flowers at us. And 
hear the birds sing! 
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Birds (each giving a different bird-call, then reciting to- 
gether) May songs! May songs! 

Another Boy If we lived in the old times, we’d be danc- 
ing around a May-pole. 

All the children Oh, a May dance! A May dance! 

The Smallest Child (wistfully) 1 wish we lived in the old 
times. 

The Biggest Boy Why dowe need a May-pole? We can 
dance around the trees. 

All the Children (gathering together) Come on! Let’s 
dance around the trees! 


(They form in groups and take hold of hands, one circle 
of children around each tree. Then they dance around the 
trees repeating while the birds call at the end oj each line) 


It’s May-time! . It’s May-time! 

O that’s the happy play-time! 

We'll dance around the blooming trees, 
So fragrant and so fair. 

The sweet white petals falling, 

The glad bird-voices calling; 

It’s May-time and a gay time 

For children everywhere. 


The Happy Little Bird 


MAupeE M. GRANT 


What is the little bird singing about? 
As it rocks on the branches and swings in and 
out? 
“T’ve a pretty round nest, 
A nest in the tree, 
Oh, surely I’m happy 
As happy can be!” 


And the pretty bird sat on the branch all day 
long, 
And kept up his trilling, his dear little song, 
“In my pretty round nest, 
In my nest in the tree, 
I’ve three little eggs 
As blue as can be.” 


And he swung back and forth in the pleasant 
spring air, 
# So happy, so cheery, so free from all care, 
“With my eggs and my nest 

In the old apple tree, 

I’m surely as happy 

As happy can be!” 
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SAN FRANCISCO N.E. A. 
SPECIAL TRAINS 


A. C. JOHNSON, P. T. M. 
Chicago & North Western Railway, Chicago 








PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
hods, including Courses and Methods, 
Nature Study, | Work, and Pho- 
netics, oma by = ad Bh neato 
Principal of our Norm a 

Wokeve helped hundreds of teacher : 
Dr. Campbell to secure more congenial positions and 


salaries, 250 page ca! ue free. Write to-day. 
better SAE HOME CORRESPONDE! 
Dept. 550 










NCE SCHOOL 
Springfi-ld, Mass. 

















Society, ‘at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., Boot-550 ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We have something new in the supply cat- 
alogue line in our beautiful new catalogue. 
It is full of ideas and inspiration. It lists 
the latest things in the arts and crafts, as well 
as a full line of standard supplies and enter- 
tainments. Ask for it. 





@GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
169 Wabash Avenue ~- 


Chicago, Ill. 








which blooms in 4 — my 
bargain collection ot Reya!l Show 
100 caters; Sweet Peas,over 40 varieties; 
rs Asters, nest mixed; Nasturtinms,20kinds 
% *\} Also FREE, * Culsure”’ and my hand- 
74’ somely illustrated 17th Annual Catalog. 
MISS C. MH. LIPPINCOTT, Pioneer Seedswoman - 


















Dept. 100 Hudson, Wis. (One bour’s ride from Minnespotia) 


PRINT FOR YOURSELF 


Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press $5- 
Larger $18. Rotary $60. Save money. Print for 
others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. Write 
factory for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper 
THE PRESS CO. Meriden, Connecticut 











Learn Hairdressing 


+ Good field for our graduates. 

It Ss Eas Being the original and largest 

y institution of the kind in the 

world, our diplomas are rec- 

ognized everywhere. Established 1893. Branches 

in all leading cities. Few weeks completes. 
OUR MANUAL FOR HOME STUBS, 

tal “The 001 with 
Conee” «©The Moler System “s Reputation” 

435 Wabash Ave., Dept. 3! CHICAGO, ILL. _/ 


$465 SIXTH CONDUCTED TOUR 1911 


Every expense from America to America. Coaching 
in England, Switzerland and Ireland. Includes Naples, 
Sorrento, Capri, Blue Grotto. No extras. 

$430 Omitting Ireland. 

Address MISS FITZGERALD 
224 N. Hamlin Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

“ People are born not made who know how to take 
you on a summer totr. Miss FitzGerald is a natural 
leader.”— Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg in Primary Education 














Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2 HAIR SWITCH. 
TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. 

wy or straight hair. 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 
human | gh 





ENTERTAINMENTS 
PLAY zl Pe 


, Sp Mono- 
$ logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 














School News 


PresENT DAy CONVENTION Topics 


Wider Use of the School Plant discussed 
at the annual session of the Southern Educa- 
tional Association at Chattanooga. Cleve- 
land proposes a summer term of twelve 
weeks. She has already conducted an eight- 
week summer term for children who failed 
of promotion. 


Medical Inspection: between eight and 
nine thousand members of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association determined to ask 
the general assembly for Legislation de- 
manding medical inspection in the Iowa 
public schools. 


Public Health was the general topic of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Association at 
its Chicago meeting. George H. Tapy, 
Professor of Education, Wabash College, 
Indiana, says: ““The problems of health 
and healthy activity are of first concern to 
the schools. J. N. Hurty, State Health 
Commissioner, Indiana, says we are waste- 
ful of children, that 1258 died out of the 
Indiana schools in a year and of their num- 
ber 82 per cent 1031 died from preventable 
causes. 

PROMOTIONS 


The New York Tribune reports about 
114,000 children annually held back from 
—— in January. That means one- 

fth of the entire enrollment of 700,000. 

The Tribune says, “‘We cannot concede 
that on an average one child in five is so 
mentally deficient as to be unable to keep 
pace with his fellow pupils.” 
From another point of view the above 
situation sounds less discouraging. Itmeans 
80 per cent promoted and teachers who 
face present school-room conditions will 
know that is not a bad record. The Tri- 
bune reporter seems to be of the mind of 
the South County Committeeman in Rhode 
Island who announced to his fellow mem- 
bers that he knew a grammar school gradu- 
ate who was unable to analyze a sentence 
and therefore said he, ‘‘something is wrong 
with the text-book or with the teacher.” 
Of course, as is customary, he neglected 
the third factor, often the missing quantity, 
the child. 

Mr. Mark H. Plainfield, of the Providence 
School Committee on finding that children 
were failing in arithmetic suggested cut- 
ting down requirements. 

President Eliot pointed out one potent 
factor in non-promotion when he said, 
‘*Now, in both public and private schools 
pupils work in a sluggish way, because 
they are not interested in their work. Their 
minds are not working right.” 

Neither are their bodies working right. 
J. N. Hurty, State Health Commissioner, 
Indiana, says, ‘‘Fully 40 per cent of all 
school children stagger under a handicap 
of decayed teeth, or adenoids, diseased 
tonsils, or defective eye-sight. The investi- 
gations conducted in Chicago, Boston, 
Springfield, Providence and New York, 
Carey Sherwin says, “show that 80 per cent 
of the children examined were in need of 
surgical or medical attendance. Thirty 
thousand children in New York have de- 
fective eyesight. One child out of every 
ten in the public schools is ‘ different.’ 
He is not able to conform to the curriculum, 
“‘but needs to be put in a Special Help 
Class. Until we know all the antecedent 
conditions of health, character, attend- 
ance, mental ability, attention and number 
of children in the class, we are not able to 





The Simplest Gown looks well on a Figure 
of Correct Proportion if Carried Well. 


You Can Weigh 





Exactly What 
You Should Weigh 


—_—_—_——_————— 

My pupils are among the most refined, in 
tellectual women of America, They have 
regained health and good figures and learned 
how to keep well, Each has given mea few 
minutes a day in the privacy of her own room to 
following scientific, hygienic principles of health, 
prescribed to suit each individual’s needs, 


No Drugs—No Medicines 

My work has grown in favor because results 
are quick, natural and permanent and because 
they are scientific and appeal to common sense. 

Be Well —nothing short of well. 

Radiate Health so that every one with 
whom you come in contact is permeated with 
your strong spirit, your wholesome person- 
ality—feels better in body and mind for your 
very presence. 

Be Attractive — well groomed. 

Improve Your Figure — in other words 
be at your best. You wield a stronger in- 
fluence for good, for education, for wholesome 
right living, if you are attractive and well, 
graceful and well poised —upright in body as 
well as in mind—and you are happier. 

I want to help every woman to realize that 
her health lies, to a degree, in her own 
hands, and that she can reach her idcal in 
figure and poise. 

udge what I can do for you by what I have 
done for others. 

I think I do not exaggerate when I say Ihave cor- 
rected more 

Chronic Ailments and built up and reduced 
more women during the past nine years than any ten 
physicians — the best physicians are my friends — their 
wives and daughters are my pupils. I have 

Reduced about 25,000 women from 1o to 8s Ibs 
I have rounded out an 

Increased the Weight of as many more— all 
this by strengthening nerves, heart, circulation, lungs and 
vital organs so as to regulate the assimilation of food. 

on't you joia us?—we will make you and the 
world better. 

I have published a free booklet showing how to stand 
and walk correctly, and giving other information of vital 
interest to women. Write for it and I will also tell you 
about my work. If you are perfectly well and your 
figure is just what you wish, you may be able to help a 
dear friend — at least you will help me by your interest 
in this great movement of health and figure through 
natural means. 

Sit down and write to me NOW. 
wait — you may fooget it. 

I have hada wonderful experience, and I should like 
to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept, 485CC 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Don’t 











Motion Songs, Pi i Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pant 5 E i its for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 

T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67, 








place the blame for non-promotion. 


Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the 
Scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 
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For the Hektograph 


Little 


What does little birdie say, 

In her nest at peep of day? 
“Let me fly,” says little birdie 
“Mother, let me fly away.” 


Birdie 
“Birdie, rest a little longer, 
Till the little wings are stronger.” 


So she rests a little longer, 
Then she flies away. 





The Oriole’s Lullaby 


Jeanie A. KITTINGER 
High on the elm hangs an oriole’s nest, 
Swing, little nest, in the tree! 
Mother bird watches while summer winds rock 
The nest and the eggs chee! chee! 


When mother bird sleeps with head ’neath her wing, 
The wind sings a soft lullaby! 
‘No one can see in the nest in the tree, 
But the winds and the stars in the sky.” 


The nest is woven of silvery strings, 
And lazily sways in the breeze; 

But what it holds is more precious than gold 
Or spices from far Celebes. 


Four little birdies are sleeping there while 
The wind sings a soft lullaby; 
“No one can peep where the little ones sleep, 
But the wind and the stars in the sky.” 


To a Humming Bird 
JeanteE A. KITTINGER 
Dainty jewel of birdland, 
Flashing and poising in -air, 
Where did you find, my pretty, 
The beautiful hues you wear? 


Where did you find the ruby 
That burns at your throat and breast, 
The flash of green and golden sheen 
That glows over all the rest? 


When Iris trailed her rainbow 
Across the heavenly blue, 

She touched my breast and shining crest, 
And sent me to dazzle you. 


The Little Birds 


(A Finger Play) 
Mavpe M. Grant 


A little bird sat in a cosy nest, 
(Hands curved to form nest.) 
Ho, ho, ho, ho! 
With three blue eggs ’neath"her#fluffy#breast, 
(Fingers and thumbs curvedfegg-shaped.) 
Ho, ho, ho, ho! 


After a while in the nest there’ll be, 
(Hands curved to form nest.) 

Ho, ho, ho, ho! 
Not eggs at all, but birdies three, 
(Hold up three fingers.) 

Waiting to grow, grow, grow. 


What Robin Told 


How ‘do robins build their nest? 
Robin Redbreast told me. 

First a wisp of yellow hay 

In a pretty round they lay; 

Then some shreds of downy floss, 
Feathers too, and bits of moss, 
Woven with a sweet, sweet song 
This way, that way, and across; 
That’s what Robin told me. 


Where do robins hide their nest ? 

Robin Redbreast told me. 

Up among the leaves so deep, 

Where the sun-beams rarely creep, 

Long before the winds are cold, 

Long before the leaves are gold, 
Bright-eyed stars will peep and see 

Baby robins, one, two, three, 

That’s what Robin told me.—George Cooper 
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IRDSf° SCHL FOME 


—<7_ > Designed by Maud Adelaide Wright 


2 2 : yf A New and Excellent Hand Work for 
SS S Primary and all Other Grades 







It consist of ten plates 84x11, bearing outline 
patterns of body, wings and tail (ten different 
birds) to be cut out, sewed together, and colored 
by the children. Thus the construction of each 
bird provides for three distinct occupations — cut- 

ting, sewing and color work. When completed the bird has a most life-like appearance, and the child 
has gained a thorough and lasting knowledge of the actual shape and color of the bird constructed. 
- The set contains full directions for coloring each part of each bird, and the educational effectiveness and 
unusual attractiveness of this new hand work will make it appeal to teachers and pupils. 























Nowy Ready? In Preparation: 


Folio 1— Spring Birds. Containing:—Gros- Folio II—Summer Birds. Ready June Ist. 
beak, Meadow Lark, Robin, Bluebird, Blackbird, Folio III—Summer Birds. Ready Sept. Ist. 
Song Sparrow, Brown Thrasher, Scarlet Tanager, Folio IV— Winter Birds. Ready Nov. Ist. 
Gold Finch, Barn Swallow. Ten plates in port- 

folio. Price, $0.25; Postage, $0.10. 


Send for Descriptiwe Circular 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 
















Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. 











PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


is a peculiarly attractive line to teachers. Its geographical location touches 
many points of patriotic, historic and educational interest. 

Its construction and equipment furnish the most modern examples of the 
development of American engineering skill and constructive achievement. 

From its great stations—typical in every detail of the bigness and 
thoroughness of the Twentieth Century—at New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington, its matchless trains run to every quarter of the land, and 
form connections at its western, southern and northern termini with all the 
great railroads of the continent. 

It is pre-eminently the transcontinental route through its gateways at 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

It also appeals to teachers through its 


SUMMER VACATION OUTINGS 


planned to fit into their period of summer holiday. These include two tours 
to the Yellowstone Park, Pacific Coast, and Canadian Rockies from New York 
in August, and short tours to the Thousafd Islands and Eastern Canada from 
Philadelphia and Washington. Tickets for these tours cover railroad trans- 
portation and necessary expenses for the entire outing. 

Full details of Pennsylvania Railroad Tours and trains service may be obtained on application to 


RODNEY MACDONOUGH, District Passenger Agent, No. 5 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Or D. N. BELL, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Spring Humors 


Come to most people and cause many 
troubles,— pimples, boils and other erup- 
tions, besides loss of appetite, that tired 
feeling, biliousness, indigestion and head- 
ache. 

The sooner you get rid of them the 
better, and the way to get rid of them 
and to build up the system is to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The Spring Medicine par excellence 
as shown by unequaled, radical and per- 
manent cures. 

Get it today in usual liquid form-or 
chocolated tablets known as Sarsatabs. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of Primary Education should 
iow about our popular and successful 
Home Ki dergarten Course; also about the 
Course in Primary Methods which we 
~ po under Dr. A. H. Campteli, Principal 
of our Normal Department. 
Dr. Campbell We have helped hundreds of teacher 
to aa Band congenial positions and better salaries. 
i catalogue free. Write to-day 
PHO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Springfield. Mass. 















Dept. 5 











“ O, Wind, if winter comes, 
Can spring be far behind ?’’—Shelley. 


In these breezy days of early spring long walks in 
the country are looked forward to with pleasure by 
both old and young. 

No better time 
nature is stirring with new life. 


for outdoor study than when all 


Be sure and take 
with you plenty of 


DIXON’S PENCILS 


They are particularly for making sketches from nature 
having those qualities so much desired by all teachers 
of art, and also where color is used as a medium. 

If you will mention this publication we will be glad 
to send you our new catalogue illustrated in colors, and 
if 16c in stamps are enclosed we will send samples of 
pencils. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 








Home Study Courses 


Cver one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

Academic and Preparstory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, ermal and Civil Service Departments. 

Preparation for College, oo 
a ® oie a oneaaen cooy 
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THE “HOME CORRESPONDENCE. SCHOOL 
Dept. 183, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 





Chicago & AltonR.R. 


R. J. McKAY, General Passenger Agent, Chicago 


TOO MUCH UNDERTAKEN 

In his annual report, Charles F. Adams, 
Superintendent of Schools, Spencer, Mass., 
under the caption, ‘Hands Off the Public 
Schools,” says: 

“The schools of Spencer have been 
singularly blessed by the confidence of her 
citizens. Help‘ul criticisms and suggestions 
have been welcomed, but the voices of the 
school tinker has seldom been heard in our 


land. For this we express appreciation 
and gratitude. Itis not so always and every- 
where 


“Tn a shadowy far-off way, people recog- 
nize that the education of a child is one of 
the most serious duties committed to man ; 
that all the training, experience and expert 
knowledge that can be brought to bear is 
none too much. Yet where experts fear to 
tread not a few straightway rush in to joke 
and monkey with education as though it 
were a plaything. 

“The money changers would invece 
the temple of learning with tickets fcr 
lectures, fairs, whist parties, dances, lotter- 
ies, voting contests, gifts, ccllections and 
charities of various sorts. San Francisco 
elects scoundrels to loot her treasury and 
sends to Spencer for ‘a penny school collec- 
tion.’ Even local organizations sometimes 
forget that our young people have a previous 
engagement of supreme importance. 

‘All sorts of well-meant ‘isms’ are con- 
tinually trying to pass the Cerberus at the 
school portal. Now it is some scheme fer 
flag day, war day, peace day, bird day, corn 
day, apple day, humane day, Mexico day, 

with an appropriate song at a price reduced 
to seventy-five cents.’ 

“Then it is some crusade for savings 
banks, life insurance, thrift, against pro- 
fanity, alcohol, tobacco, or for some civic 
reform, social panacea or worthy charity. 

“Not all these things are bad, but there is 
an ever present danger that the gcod will 
get in the way of the best. While we are 
seriously undertaking to cultivate self- 
reliance and a sense of independent persona ] 
duty as the best basis of character, citizen- 
ship and patriotism — along come agitators 
and organizers wishing to form clubhs, 
knights, scouts and societies for this, that 
and the other, with buttons, badges, ban- 
ners, meets and prizes to side-track the 
energy needed for school duties. 

“Under the tyranny of some fashion 
or tagging they would supplant self-relicnce 
by a gregarious subordination not far re- 
moved from the standard of the clan and 
the gang. 


— The school superintendents in cities of 
ten thousand inhabitants and over, and all 
State superintendents, have received a let- 
ter from the New York Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research, asking: ‘‘Would a state- 
ment be valuable to you showing for sev- 
eral hundred cities how volunteer bodies 
such as public education associations, 
women’s clubs, boards of trade, charities, 
etc., co-operate with public schools?’ 
Over 350 city superintendents have re- 
plied and have sent over eight hundred 
names in response to a request for thet 
names of one business man, one minister, 
one woman, one dentist or physician. 
Special letters are being written to these 
eight hundred men and women, asking how 
the various organizations have helped in 
such matters as medical and dental examina- 
tions, school nurses, sanitary improvements, 
new buildings, recreation and playgrounds, 
decorations, industrial training, kinder- 
gartens, changes in school law, budget in- 








creases, relief of the needy, instruction in 
civics. 









via Chicago, Union Pecific and 
North estern Line, leaves 


Chicago 10.30 p. m., June 30, 


The equipment ofthis trainis 
the most modern in character. 
The scenery en route is unsur- 
passed in grandeur. 


$62.50 


overs. 


roundtrip, liberal time 
limits, favorable stop- 
Theservice includesthe 
“*Best of Everything’’ 
For complete illustrated itin- 
erary write A. C. Johnson, P. 
T. M., C. & N. W. Ry., 226 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill, 











*.° 
Short-Story Writing 
A course of forty lcesons in the history, 
form, structure, and writing of the Shert 
. Story, taught by 4. Berg Ksenwein, Editor 
Lippincott's Magazine. 


7 Over one hundred Home Stud 

. Courses under professors in Harvard, 
‘own, Cornell and leading colleges. 

Mr. Esenwein 250-pace eatalog free. Write to-day. 








The Home Correspondence Schoo! ,Dept.374, Springfield, Mass. 

















“YOUR FUTURE” 


will be brighter than your past if you let Prof. 
Beauchamp read your character from your handwriting. 
His accurate revelation and helpful advice will enable 
you to realize your desires. Many say he is the best of 
his profession, but write and see for yourself. Enclose 
roc. Money back if not satisfied. Address G. R. 
BEAUCHAMP, 2583 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


Typewriters 
72 Price 


You can save $50 on the best vis- 
ible writers by selling to yourself. 

















No Money Down 
We buy the best typewriters direct from 
lowest 


the makers in enormous lots, at the 


prices ever quoted. We send them to users 
on five days’ approval, without any deposit, 


letting them sell themselves. 


Thus we sell for $50 the identical makes 
for which agents get $100. 

We have no agents, no salesme Our 
cost price is the lowest and our profits cre 
small, If you know what it costs to sell 
typewriters in person, against fierce compe- 
tition, you will see how we save you $50 by 
letting you sell to yourself. 

Our machines are all fresh from the fac 
tory. Each is as perfect, each as complete, 
as any similar model sold at any price. 

We sell on credit. After five days’ trial, 
if you want the machine, send us $s. Then 


$5 monthly for nine months. Or deduct 5% 
for cash. 

Every person who writes letters needs a 
Pen-written letters are an 
half- 
price, no deposit, easy payments—ask for full 


typewriter today. 


apology. If our plan appeals to you 


information. Just write us a postal- be- 


fore you forget it—and say, “Send the book.’ 


now, 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
854-57 State St., Chicago (18) 






























































































































































































































































































































The Good Luck. Family 


AticE FE. ALLEN 


Beriot lived in a queer little town in a queer 
little country far away over the great ccean. 
All the little folks of the town were round and 
rosy and should have been very happy. But 
somehow when they played together on the 
street they always found something to quarrel 
about. ‘The old priest talked very soberly to 
them and they all promised over and over that 


they would be good children. But over and over - 


they forgot and grew angry and talked to each 
other in shrill harsh voices. 

Beriot’s big brother Willems was postman. 
Beriot often went with him to pick up the 
letters. One day, as they came to the letter 
box on the corner, there was a loud whir-rr 
over their heads, and two big white storks flew 
away. Not very long afterward, on top of 
the letter-box was a nest. And in the nest, very 
much at home, sat Mrs. Stork herself. When 
Willems took away the letters, she looked at 
him with big round eyes. But she would not 
fly away. 

A few mornings later, when Beriot ran toward 
the box, Mr. Stork flew away from it. And 
there in the nest was a family of twelve funny 
baby storks sitting with their Mother. 
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“What can we do with them?” 
cried Willems. 

“T know,” said little Beriot. He 
ran as fast as he could to the old 
priest. The old man started out 
at once with Beriot to see the family 
on the letter-box. There he found 
the fat postmaster and a round, ros) 
dozen of boys and girls. And on 
the letter-box, proud and happy, 
although a bit afraid of all the 
strange faces, sat Mother Stork. 
Her twelve big babies were hud- 
dled about her. 

“Have no fear, little Mother,” 
said the old priest gently. “Storks 
bring good luck. We will all take 
care of you.” 

“That we will!” cried the fat 
postmaster. 

“We will! We will!” 
the boys and girls. 

No stork babies ever had so good 
a time as the twelve on the letter- 
box. They grew so tame they 
would eat from the children’s hands. 

When at last they flew away, all 
the boys and girls were sorry. 

“We’ve had such good times,” said Beriot to 
the old priest. “And we haven’t had time to 
quarrel a bit — anyhow we couldn’t without 
frightening the birds. And now, we’ve for- 
gotten how.” 

The old priest patted Beriot’s head. 

“Then the storks did bring good luck,” he 
said. 


cried all 





Spikky Sparrow 
A Nonsense Rhyme 


On a little piece of wood 
Mr. Spikky Sparrow stood. 
Mrs. Sparrow sat close by 
A-making of an insect pie 
For her little children five, 
In the nest and all alive; 
Singing with a cheerful smile 
To amuse them all the while, 
“Twikky wikky wikky wee, 
Wikky bikky twikky tee, 
Spikky bikky bee.” 
— Edward Lear 
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/SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Profession 


vic teach yu th 

System Shorthand. It isa wond 

Dew metbod, easy to learn, os 
ovly nine yore BO words to 


memorize; yet so simple and com-; 
plete oat it pute the entire glist 
guage at your comend in days. 
Anybody can learn it aad becomean| 
uates ing high ese my 
ee in ter tocnaalahe & Pose 
CHICAGO Geagnereosess SCHOOLS 
817 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago. Dlinois. 

















Given 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 
For Solving This Puzzle 





Magic 15 Puzzle 

Directions. Take any number from 1 to 9 in- 
elusive and arrange them in the squares s9 that 
when added together vertically, horizontally 
and diagonally the total will make 15. No 
number can be used more than twice. 

Every one sending an answer to this 
puzzle will get a prize. e prizes range 
in value to piano buyers from $50 to 
$175; the nearer correct the answer the 
more valuable the prize. 

SEND IN YOUR ANSWER. YOU 
MAY GET THE HIGHEST PRIZE. 

Only one answer allowed from the 
same family. I am offering these prizes 
in order to introduce and advertise the 
high- grade Purcell pianos. I will send 
= the prize you win, with full particu- 


I. S. PURCELL 


Dept Y. 14Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
COUPON 
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NOTES 
AGAIN THE WOMEN TEACHERS 


After a five years’ campaign the women 
teachers in the public schools of New York 
City are about to establish two principles 
for which they have been contending — 
equality of opportunity and equal pay for 
equal work. The Board of Education has 
virtually conceded these demands, and the 
forthcoming salary estimates are " expected 
to provide that a woman shall enter the ser- 
vice at a salary of $720 a year and may rise 
to $1600. In comparison with these figures 
the requests of the Boston Elementary 
Teachers’ Club appear modest, as indeed 
they are, and they seem sufficiently reason- 
able even when supplemented with the re- 
quests that were presented last evening to the 
School Committee. This new petition asks, 
in brief, that women may be eligible to the 
mastership of “‘mixed” grammar schools es 
well as of girls’ grammar schools, and that 
women who act as submasters shall have 
the same salary that men receive — to wit, 
$2300 instead of as at present $1300. The 
former change would tend to equalize oppor 
tunity; the latter to equalize remuneration 
—at a present cost of something like 
$11,000 a year,an amount which might be 
saved, perhaps, by lopping off some of the 
excrescences upon the school system until 
the pupils have been taught to read and 
write and spell. 

In this connection we note that the 
women’s clubs of New Haven are endeavor- 
ing to secure the appointment of a woman 
upon the Board of Education and are met 
with ‘the same kind of objection that has 
been urged against every progressive step 
undertaken in New York or Boston. ‘‘What 
more do they want?” asks a New Haven 
opponent of this masterly argument. 
“So far as the selection of women for princi- 
palships and supervisorships is concerned, 
they are eminently fit; but to place a woman 
in authority over any other woman is to in- 
vite protest from the women teachers.” 
This means, if it means anything, that prin- 
cipals and supervisors have no authority 
We would hesitate to accept that conclu- 
sion, though there are times when it would 
be the happiest way to account for things 
that are done in schools supposed to be ad- 
ministered by capable educators; and we 
prefer to treat the utterance as a character- 
istic illustration of the narrow muddle- 
headedness that seems inevitably to attend 
any discussion of the status of women 
teachers. Many a well-meaning citizen ap- 
pears to feel that if a woman is given an 
appointment to any position, at any price, 
she has been granted.a privilege so precious 
and so far-reaching that it invalidates all 
rights. But that is hardly an intelligent or 
a decent attitude. It is the community that 
is privileged in the labors of such a public 
servant, and since the ideal teacher is as 
frequently a woman as a man, it is not easy 
to establish on any basis of justice the 
principle that the woman should be con- 

tent with the man’s leavings. 
— Boston Transcript 


KEEP THE BALANCE UP 


When people begin to lose appetite, or to 
get tired easily, the least imprudence brings 
on sickness, weakness, Or debility. The 
system needs a tonic, craves it, and should 
not be denied Hood’s Sarsaparilla. What 
this medicine has done in keeping healthy 
people healthy, in keeping up the even bal- 
ance of health, gives it the same distinction 
as a preventive that it enjoys as a cure, 


FREE You CanHave This Switch FREE 


Send us a sample of your hair and we will mai! 
you this beautiful 22-inch human hair switch 
to match. If satisfactory send us $1.50 any 
time — 10 days, or sell 3 to your friends for 
$1.50 each and get yours absolutelyfree Extra 
shades a little higher. Souvenir catalog showing 
latest styles of fashionable hairdressing. etc on 











request. Enclose Sc postage. Marguerite Colly, 
Dept,118,115 8. DearbornSt. ,Chicago 





soy AGRICULTURE 


In vacation, learn agriculture at home and how to 
teach it. A change of work is rest for you. Make 
your spare time count. It’s valuable. A great 
opportunity — great agriccltural awakening de- 
mands more teachers who can teach practical farm- 
ing, and at increased salarics. 


LET US RAISE YOUR SALARY 


Faculty of leading experts from best agricultura) 
colleges, and extension workers. Course for rural, 
graded, H. S. teachers, and Supts. ‘Teachers wil] 
aiso be interested in our courses in Poultry or 
Flowers for You can make some money “on 
the side.” Whynot? Besides, you need the diver- 
sion. General farming course for farmers. Free 
let, “How to Make the Farm Pay More.’ 
Easy terms. To-day. Specia Vacation Offer. 


AMERICAN FARMERS SCHOOL 














LECTURERS WANTED Si! 


Lecturers, Ministers, Teachers, Club Workers, College 
Men, etc., possessing highest Christian integrity and 
ability, can find congenial work in the giving of lectures 
before societies, churches, clubs, schools and colleges. 
Work most interesting, bringing the lecturer in touch 
with the leading people everywhere; presenting new 
scientific discoveries in Human Electricity; leaders of 
thought foresee a new epoch in the healing art. 

Leaders of various Educational Institutions, Churches, 
Clubs are being employed for this Board of Lectureship. 


Lecturers who can give spare time can be engaged. 
SOCIETY OF UNIVERSAL SCIENCE, 
Suite 971 - 246 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


“Andrew McConnell was introduced in Carnegie 
Hall, Sunday, to an audience of 3.500 by the chairman 
of the International Health Conference as a ‘man 
whom God has called to interpret the laws of health 
as surely as he called Marconi to utilize the electricity 
of the air.’”’"—Tue Trisune, New York. 


CONTINUOUS 
READERS 





1#E , 
LITTLE PEOPLE OF 
LILLIPUT 








GRADES III. and IV. 


Ruskin’s King of the Golden 
River. 

Grimm’s Household Tales. 

Sewell’s Black Beauty. 

Mulock’s Little Lame Prince. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Little People of Lilliput. 


GRADES IV. and V. 


Ewing’s Jackanapes. 

Brown’s Rab and His Friends. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Giants. 


Paper, 15 Cents Cloth, 25 Cents 


Educational Publishing Co. 


Boston New York Chicago 





San Francisco 
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“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards ; 





| 


schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The followin g excell 





*“*THE RIGHT TEACHER IN 


THE RIGHT POSITION 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


BO Brormfieida Street, Boston. 


Telephone Connection 








The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 
has filled these pusitions in public and private schools 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 22itisistytat oats unt 


tne Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Traveling Companions, . om. ben eele, & $1200, Assistants, $890, Languages. 
$1600, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, , P 


rimary, Music, Governesses. , Drawing, $600 
Loomestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic. $1200, ph 9 $1200, Elocution, $600. 
NOAH LEUNARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y¥. 





An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mall. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. CUU RSEs in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, bome study. 40.000 Students. 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broadens your onportunities to rise 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENCY influence. If it merely hears 


of vacancies and tells is something but if it 
you about them THA is asked to recommend 


at her and 


you that is more. = RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY; Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 








Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. 
YOU want to read our new booklet, ‘Teaching as a Business.” 
Western Offices: Realty Building, Spokane, Wash. Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho 








Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGEN C Y 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO 








It is always wise to have “a friend at the Court of Cwsar.” Register Now! 


ARE YOU A COOD CRADE TEACHER? 


Do you lack opportunicy of learning where you can secure a better positioa in location. salary, work, or in 
all three? Would you like a real good position? Then try a Specialist in the busincss! Literally and truthjully 
we have m: any more positions for your sort than we can find teachers for. ‘il ustrat.ve Lisis.” 
We fill places “ jrom the University to the grades.” Yours for promotion. 





Sead for 


B. F.CLARK STEINWAY HALL 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES — 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE 





WASH 


PEYTON BL 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, 





N. Y. 








NOTES 
-The Wm. R. Jenkins Company of 
851 and 853 Fifth Avenue, New York Cit 
who undoubtedly carry the largest stock « 
French, Spanish, and other foreign books 
of any publishing house in America, hav 
just issued a 16-page pampblet giving:a lis 
with extensive descriptions of the new 
books issued by them during the year 1910 
It also contains a list of publications to be 
issued during 1911, comprising books on 
English, French, and Italian. 
Their stock also comprises the kooks oi 


‘| all publishers in England as well as foreign 


lands. Copy of their booklet will ke sent 
free upon request. 


THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL CENTRE 

President Eliot said, ‘‘There is no such 
waste of a plant as to shut it up and not use 
it.” In Providence a rough estimate gives 
the time of use for all the school buildings 


»| for day and evening schools zs <n average 


of seven hours a day for two hundred days 
in the year (minus the holidays). The 
Providence Committee is considering plans 
in other cities for greater use. Committee- 
man Plainfield introduced a resoluticn thet 
the school Committee request the City 
Council te grant an appropriation cf $1500 
for lectures in the school halls. 

New York City, Rochester, Milwaukee 
cnd Chicago, are pioneers in this work. 





TENURE OF OFFICE 
ISLAND 

The Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion passed a resolution favoring tenure of 
office preventing the removal withcut cause 
of public school teachers. Cumberland, 
Pawtucket, Providence, and other Rhode 
Island towns have already such a provision. 
The Superintendent of Lincoln, Rhode 
Island, wants his town to follow the example 
of its neighbor, Cumberland, and adopta rule 
whereby teachers after three years of satis- 
factory service are automatically re-elected, 


IN RHODE 


“THE BATTLE OF BASE-BALL” 

St. Nicholas is to have a series of papers, 
for boys big and little, on “The Battle of 
Base-ball,” by C. H. Claudy. The papers 
will run through the playing season, and, 
wherever possible, every play of i importance 
and every point will be illustrated with an 
actual concrete incident which really hap- 
pened upon a regular League field, sFowing 
just what was done, how it was dene, end 


who did it. 


DO SOMETHING DIFFERENT NEXT 
TIME 

Have you ever tried a summer among the 
mountains? If not, you owe it to yourself 
to try it once at least. The summer of 1911 
would be a good time. There is a great 
Chautauqua and Summer School for teech- 
ers at Boulder, Colo., which offers an ideal 
place for rest, recreation and study. Send 
to Secretary F. A. Boggess, of Boulder, 
for full information about the expense and 
attractions. 


MEANS THE THE H 
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ds MM teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
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AGENCIES 





teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 





EAN THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 
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NOTES 


LIBRARIES 


State Commissioner Ranger has loaned 
the town of South Kingston, R. L, a 
library of 25 volumes of professional books. 


A NEW ASSOCIATION 


At the Rhode Island Normel School in 
February 25, 1911, a representative body 
of teachers met and organized the Rhode 
Island Association of Women Teachers. 
The Constitution declares that the object 
of the Association shall be the professional 
betterment of the members. Any woman 
teacher of a day school, any woman super- 
intendent, or supervisor, or any woman 
notable for educational service to Rhode 
Island shall be eligible to membership. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
FACTORY EXPANSION 

_From Ilion, N. Y., comes the news that 
construction work is being rushed upon 
two important additions to the Remington 
Typewriter Factory. One of these is the 
building of two additional floors, each 330 
X 50, upon the main factory building and 
the other is the putting up of a new brick 
administration building three storics high 
and 60 x 40 in size. 

These additions will materially enlarge 
the manufacturing capacity of the Remirg- 
ton works cs they will provide focilities for 
adding 300 more hards to the Remington 
factory forces. When these additions are 
completed the factory will have available 
a floor space the equivalent of a single- 
story building 42 feet in width and a milc 
and three-quarters in length. 

The record-breaking pace the Remingtcn 
sales organization .has been maintaining for 
many months has taxed the facilities of the 
factory to the limit and beyond the limit. 
Ever since last October heavy night and day 
schedules have prevailed in the Remington 
plant and all Remington production records 
have been broken and rebroken. 

As the sales organization is continually 
quickening its pace, there was no way out 
but to enlarge the factory. These additions 
will be only adequate to meet the demands 
now being made upon the factory, which is 
why Remington men expect to see them sup- 
plemented shortly with still further additions 
in view of the way that Remington business 
all over the world is steadily increasing. 





MEDALS AND BADGES 
School, College and Music Class pins 
and pins for engraving. 

No.703 Gold, $1.00. Silver, £0 cents 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
83 Nassau Street, New York City 
Send for Catalogue 








THE EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


101, 9th Floor, TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Send this ‘‘ad”’ with your registration and we will return the 
fee if our services do not please you. Send for particulars. 














It pays—to pay—to get—more pay. Register Now! 
Boston, 


ME TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE © “25 Boyston st. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 














Don’t let an “if” stand between you and advancement. Register in season. 
wanted for Rural, Graded and High Schools, Colleges and Universities in the Central 
and Western States in Regular and Special work. Highest Salaries. We seek only 
first class teachers. Send for literature and enroll for the coming year. 
WESTERN TEACHERS ACENCY ©; Wendell Murray, Mer. 
Creat Falis, Montana 
Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of today. 
The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agenc 
Services free to schoo! officials. 
353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A superior for superior people. Free registration to reliable candidates. 


A ency 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor - - 





This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


Home Office AN Agency that recommends. 

MADISON, WISCONSIN Ninth year in the work. 

Western Branch Candidates have services of 

SPOKANE, WASHINGTON! two agencies — East and West. | 
Write for The ‘*Parker’* Way Booklet. Address either office 

















Recommends college and nor- 


An Agency registra:ion increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
mal graduates, specialists and 
other teachers to colleges, pub- 


". Pratt Teachers’ Agency sFssene 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 





TEACHERS" jor rGrepe, ibe’ Wectant Sou nianae Repair een Comps 
AGENCY : : ' 


PACI FI tent teachers in demand. 2800 teachers placed. For Year Book, Certifi- 


cation Circular and Application form write B. W. Brintnall, Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. ¢ 








Competition for positions grows siar-er each year — use every heip. 





Our information regarding vacancies comes direct from School Avthoritics to whom we PERSONALLY 
RECOMMEND teachers. Our new card index enabics us to find at once the right teacher foreach place. We use a 
rapid fire rifle, not a shotgun. Register now for position or promotion. 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


NEW NO. 623 S. WABASH AVENUE - : - : . . CHICAGO, ILL. 





The tisre to be registered with an aency is all th> time. 





THE FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manua! sent free to any address. 


39 Facksow Blod , Chicaeo. 
405 Cooper Building, Denver. 


2A Park Street, Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. . 


611 Swetland Bldg. Portland 
2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley. 
238 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 





Engage the help and experience of an agency. 





Kodak Developing and Printing 

Films developed, roc per roll. All sizes. Prints: 
2tx3h. 3c; 2hx4h, 34x 34, 34x 44, 4c.5 34x 54, 
ani4xs, sc. On postcards, 5c. Prompt returns. 
Highest grade work. Send 2 negatives and will 
print free as sample. 








G. R. HOKE, 6206 Jefferson Avenue, Chicago 








right now to enroll for many good positions we have been re- 


TEACHERS WANTED quested to fill. Enroll with us and secure a better salary. 


Grade teachers specially wanted. We personally recommend after careful investigation. 


H. E. Kratz, Manager SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, 46 Van Buren St., Chicago 
See Minneapolis Teachcrs’ Agency on page 299 
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Address Epiror, Primary EpucatTIon, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Motor Education 


At this season of the year we usually wake up to the fact 
that we have teen more or less neglecting the motor education 
of our pupils. Our own physical protest at confinement in 
the school-room, if not the listlessness or rebellion of the chil- 
dren, make us alive to the fact. If you have exhausted your 
ingenuity and knowledge in the matter of games and exercises 
which give proper development to the muscles, perhaps you 
may find something new in this suggestion of Dr. J. Madison 
Taylor, in the Popular Science Monthly. He says: 

“‘One of the best means of motor edi cation is seldom em- 
ployed in this country. Thisis training in posing, in imitating 
classical statues. My friend, M. Laussot Geylin, told me of 
an interesting competition he witnessed in a provincial French 
town. The teacher by this charming device trained a class 
of young peasants to such a point of physical excellence that 
they took a national prize. The plan is well worthy of wide 
imitation. Reflect for a moment how perfectly the essential 
conditions of balance, precision, full excursus, tension, steadi- 
ness, stretching are thus graphically exemplified. Take the 
Discus Thrower, the Fighting Gladiator, the group of the 
Laocoon for extreme types of force; the quiet attitudes even 
require much of vigorous posing. D. A. Sargent has written 
a book advocating the forceful simulation of a variety of com- 
mon acts — rope pulling, javelin throwing, etc. 

“Variety, always a powerful stimulus, is thus strongly 
elicited. The simpler Greek exercises were unsurpassed for 
inducing symmetry, especially when each side of the body 
was equally employed, e. g., javelin throwing right and left; 
so too of the discus.” 

Dr. Taylor lays great emphasis on the importance of using 
poses and exercises that will develop equally t oth sides of the 
body and thus counteract the school-room tendency to over- 
exercise the right arm and side, a tendency that is also appar- 
ent in many of the games popular with children. 





The Art of Expression. 


‘‘T will even venture, with all due respect to those who are 


teachers,” says Lord Morley, ‘to doubt the excellence of 
over-much essay-writing and composition. I have very 
littl faith in rules of style, though I have an unbounded 
faith in the virtue of cultivating direct and precise expression. 
But you must carry on the operation inside the mind, and 
not merely by practising literary deportment on paper.” 
Many teachers, who lament the brief time that they are able 
to give to the subject of English should be comforted by this 
sentence. It is possible to “cultivate direct and precise 
expressions, inside the mind,” quite as well in the history 
and geography lesson as in the English lesson proper. In- 
deed, this basis of all good writing, clear thinking, should be 
cultivated every single moment of the day in every school ex- 
ercise. If possible, by all means have periods for teaching 
the rules of speech and studying good examples of English, 
but do not imagine that this is the only or the most important 
exercise in the use of language that the school affords. The 
clever teacher will make every lesson an exercise in clear 
thinking and in the direct and forceful use of language. If 
she does this she need not worry over much if she has little 
time for teaching the finer or more subtle graces of speech. 


Oral Work 


We have often emphasized the need of more oral work in 
English in the schools for all grades. But teachers cling to the 
belief that children can only be taught to write by writing, 
and the result of such a method seems to be a hopeless amount 
of unclear thinking and bad English, from the primary school 
to the college. Why not try the plan of the teacher who has 
inaugurated one-minute talks in her classes? Each pupil 
stands in front of the class and talks for one minute on a 
subject assigned by the teacher, or chosen by himself, as she 
sees fit. Any lesson may furnish subjects, the arithmetic, the 
history, the geography. After the children have acquired 
some facility and self-confidence, the teacher stops them at 
each mistake in English, for corrections, and keeps a record of 
the weaknesses of each pupil. The class also tabulates the 
errors in English and these are used as the basis for class drill. 
They are also obliged to use the dictionary and keep a daily 
record of new words used, thus enriching their vocabulary. 
Preparation for this exercise is brief and to the point. “Stand 
in front of the class,’”’ says the teacher. ‘“‘Hold the interest by 
looking your audience in the eye. Emphasize by any gesture 
that is natural, speak out, pronounce your words slowly and 
carefully. Watch the way you make your sentences. Learn 
to think ahead — have an outline in mind when speaking — 
stick to the subject, arrange facts in the most sensible order, 
don’t waste words and when you are through, stop!” 

One inestimable advantage of such a method is that every 
pupil has a chance to recite and his mistakes are individu- 
ally corrected on the spot. The method, moreover, is one 
that might be employed to advantage jn almost any grade. 





The child, left to himself, has a natural impulse for com- 
plete expression of himself in song. If held down to the soft 
piping singing so often regarded as desirable by the teacher, 
this impulse is inhibited. Weak rhythms and sentimental 
melodies do not appeal to the normal child, especially do they 
not appeal to the normal boy. His whole nature rises up in 
resentment of the “soft” singing required of him. If he 
accepts and meekly participates in this namby-pamby, so- 
called singing, it is at the sacrifice of his splendid vigor of 
personality. Given a chance to respond with his whole self, 
and the average child will discover to you a voice full, free 
alive with color and quality. It should never be whittled 
down into the thin, weak, so-called sweet tone, but allowed 
to be vibrant, individual, truthfully expressive. 

The joy with which the average child turns to rag time, is 
witness of his protest against the suppression of this artificial 
standard. Singing, so taught that it would express the life 
of the child in song, could be a basic subject in the curriculum 
of the kindergarten and first and second grade schools, and 
through it we might give to the home and to the country 
something worth while to the child in personal development 
and to singing as an art. 

— Alys Bentley, Director of Music, Washington, D. C. 





What are the voices of birds 
But words, our words, 
Only so much more sweet ? 
—Robert Brownian, 
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The Minneapolis Teachers Agency 


S.J. RACE, MANAGER 
327-31 14th Ave. S. E. Dept. P. Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Operates in all the North-central and Western states. 

Can assist teachers who are University, College, or Normal School grad- 
uates to choice, high-salaried positions. 

Needs a number of well qualified teachers of Music and Drawing, Man- 
ual Training, Domestic Science, and Commercial subjects. 

Has been remarkably successful in placing well qualified teachers. 

Recommends the right teachers to school officials. 
s@" Write us today for full information.-@8 

"Speak of your education and experience.“@8 





REWARD OF MERIT CARDS 





No. S. From Assortment 5. Size 3 x 41-2, Ic each. No. 4. From Assortment 4, Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2, 2c each, 





No. 3. Fror: Asst. 3. 43-4 x 6 3-4. 3c. No. 2. From Asst. 2. 6 1-2 x 8 1-2. Scea. No, 1. From Asst. 1. 6 1-2 x 8 1-2. 6c 


Besides the illustrations giverr here, we have over a hundred different designs in Reward of Merit cards. as 
we have taken over the entire line of the largest manufacturer of such cards,in the United States. We are 
therefore in a position to offer teachers an unusually fine assortment of cards. We will, during the months of 
April and May, make special prices in our entire line, as indicated below. For convenience, we have grouped 
them in groups from 1 to6, giving in each case, the regular price and the special price referred to. In each 
dozen there are rarely two of the same design. This gives variety. If itis desired to have every card different 
we would suggest that you order a dozen from each different group, until the quantity desired is made up. 

WE GUARANTEE these to be the best Reward of Merit cards obtainable for the money, and 
will cheerfully refund the purchase price to any dissatisfied customer. 

ASSORTMENT I, All jeweled cards, sizes varving from 61-2 x 81-2 to 7 x 1! inches—twelve beautifu 
designs. ter price per dozen, 72 cents, Special Price per dozen, 50c. 

ASSORTMENT II. Same as Assortment 1. excepting the cards are not jeweled. Our regular price per 
dozen, 60 cents, Spec'al Price 40c. 

SORTMENT Ill. Cards, average size, 43-4 x 63-4 inches, selling regularly at 3 cents and 4 cents 
each. Twelve beautiful designs. Regular price per dozen, 42 cents, Special Price, 30c. 
’, Average size of cards, 3 1-2 x 51-2. Regular price per doz., 24c, Special Price 18c. 
/. Average size,3x 41-2. Regular price, 12 cents per dozen, Special Price 10c. 

ASSORTMENT VI. Composed of cards varying in value from 1c to6c. This assortment is very popular 
with the teachers in general, as it is the custom with many teachers to let the pupils select thelr own cards, giv- 
ing the pupil with the highest standing the first chance to select, and so on down to the foot of the list. Reg+ 

price per dozen, 36 cents, Special Price 25c. 


All Reward of Merit Cards are Sent Prepaid. 


Address THE CHILDRENS SHOP (SG,08r "surety con 


Dept. P. 717-719 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FAIRBANKS’ 
HOME 
GEOGRAPHY 


Cloth 236 pages Price, 60 cents 


It is written by a person who has studied children dnd knows their 
mental aptitude and abilities. He would have them /earn to observe first, 
read and talk, and, later on, study. This is common sense, and founded en 
psychological and physiological laws of growth. 

CuarLes F. Kinc, Manager of National School of Methods 
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COLOR WORK FOR 
THE SPRING 


Get Ready for Exhibition Day 














FLOWER OUTLINES - 


For Young Pupils 
12 prints, 6xg inches. 
Price, 15 cents 
A packet containing 12 copies of flowers in 
outline, in numbered squares, interesting and 
easy drawing for young pupils. 


COLORED FLOWER STUDIES 
For Older Pupils 
Price, 25 cents per packet 

Packets containing 24 sheets (6x9 inches) 
of flowers printed in outline, all ready for 
class use with a sample sheet in colors. For 
flat-wash painting in water colors, or for 
colored crayon in drawing work, these will 
be found ideal helps. 

1 Dandelion 2 Pink 3 Crocus 4 Cowslip 


BIRD OUTLINES 


For water color or crayon work. Full 
directions on each print for coloring, Sheets 
6x9 inches; heavy drawing paper. 

Price, 15 cts. per dozen Two dozen for 25 cts. 

The following subjects canbe. supplied : 
Bluebird Quail 
Robin Blue-headed Vireo 
Golden Oriole Red-tailed Hen Hawk 
Goldfinch Tanager 
Barn Swallow Yellow Warbler 
Bobolink Shore Lark 
Chewink Downy Woodpecker 
Golden-winged Black-throated Green 

Woodpecker Warbler 


BRUSH-WORK IN FLOWERS 


In permanent book form. . 8x11 inches 
Price, 50 cents. ; 
Studies in flat-wash painting, containing 
twelve colored studies, with Gutlines, fot 
teacher and pupil. 
t Dandelion Wate? Lily 
Pink Crocus 
Morning Glory 9g Clematis 
Tulip 10 Nasturtium 
Pond Lily 11 Squash Flower 
Yellow Lily 12 Cowslip 
PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN COLOR 
PAINTING 
24 lessons in color. Just what you want 
to take with you on your vacation. 


Qto. Clo. Price, $1.00 ‘ 


L. E. NORRIS, 54 Clayton St., Boston 
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Pears’ 


“A cake of pre- 
vention is worth a 
box of cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
the mischief’s done 
before using Pears’ 
Soap. 

There’s no pre- 
ventive so good as 
Pears’ Soap. 


Established in 1789. 








Trade Mark 


Buy a cake of your 
favorite foilet soap, 
and then buy a cake of 


Mennen’s 


(Borated) 


Skin Soap 


Put the twoon your dresser 
use them alternately and 
in aweek you will know 
which you prefer and 
why Mennen’s is con- 
stantly growing in favor. 


At ail dru, ts, 0r mailed on 
weceipt of 25 cents postpaid. 
Sample for ¢ cents in stamps 


Gerhard MennenCo., Newark, N.J. 

































































































































Vey 
[RUBBER BUTTON] 


Hose Supporter } oe 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Well dressed little people wear smooth, 
neat stockings held in place by supporters 
that hold on firmly all 
day, but can be easily : Poor. 


ttached anddetached 


by small fingers. 

















SAMPLE 
PAIR, 
Children’s 
Size 
(state age) 


16 cts 
post- 


Sold by 
Secrywhere 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston, U.S.A. 

















FOR WARM JUNE DAYS 


GET 
LITTLE DIALOGUES 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


By ELLA M. POWERS 





Tommy Rushaway White , : : , : . 5 
A Columbus Day Pantomime ; : ' ; ‘ 6 
The Brownies’ Thanksgiving Feast ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 15 
Four Little Pilgrim Maids ‘ : ° ‘ . 19 
‘The Thanksgiving Dinner . ; , : . 23 
Dan, the Street Waif : ‘ ‘ ‘ : 27 
Mrs. Harrow’s Comforting Call é P , , : 33 
A Christmas Gift . : 39 
Christmas Wishes of Mother Goose’ s Children , ‘ 4! 
Tom’s Circus Money . ' ; ; é : 49 
The Little Artist . : . ; 55 
Getting R eady for Santa Claus. , ‘ ‘ 61 
Edna’s Christmas Wishbone : , ‘ , ‘ 64 
Helen’s Box of Paints P . ‘ , : : 70 
Clifford’s Little Maid : ; . ; ‘ é 74 
Edwin’s Phonograph . ° ’ , ; ‘ : 81 
Peter’s Coat. < ‘ . ‘ : ‘ ; 86 
The Luncheon ; # ? = . eo 
Johnny’s Valentine - : , . ‘ ~- 108 
The Home Coming of Washington . . ° A 107 
The Dance of a Little Colonial Maid ; - : ¢%, (fag 
A Maple Sugar Party . , : . ; é 120 
A Brave Little Patriot. ‘ - ‘ ‘ ; - +130 
Dot’s Little May Basket A ; ; ‘ : . 139 
A Very Poor Bargain ‘ ‘ , . : ‘ oe 246 
The Rehearsal . ‘ ‘ ; : : , , 154 


Cloth Price, 40 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

















